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The Month 


in Review 


N an all-out effort to raise production and win 
over the recalcitrant masses, the Communists are 
conducting a campaign to increase Party influence on 
all levels. In Hungary, as elsewhere in the region, 
particular emphasis is being placed on the reacti- 
vization of rural Party organizations. The aim is to 
induce peasants to increase their output under the 
aegis of the New Course. The setup of rural Party organizations in Hungary has been re- 
organized and several thousand urban activists will be sent to the countryside to strengthen 
existing Party forces. Rural Party leaders have been told to gain the active support of 
non-Communist peasants and to acquaint themselves thoroughly with local conditions. 


The attention currently being given to agricultural problems is manifested in recent 
Hungarian pronouncements claiming that in the past individual farmers were not given 
enough support. It was also acknowledged that a 1951 decree permitting peasants to 
sell part of their produce on the free market was an artificial concession due to the exces- 
sive taxes and obligatory quotas then in effect. Hungarian Communists have also been sur- 
prisingly frank in admitting that large numbers of peasants have left kolkhozes and that 
a great many collectives have been dissolved. Minister of Agriculture, Andras Hegedues, 
revealed that there are now only 263,000 kolkhoz members—that is, 41 percent fewer 
than there were in December 1952, before the regime granted farmers the right to leave 
collectives. In outlining the government’s future plans, Hegedues announced that in the 
next three years every effort will be made to mechanize agriculture but that a "breathing 
space" would be taken in collectivization. 


Agricultural shortcomings have also been underscored in other parts of the area but 
there has been less evidence of a radical shift in policy. In Bulgaria, announcements about 
1954 obligatory grain deliveries revealed that despite earlier promises to relieve farmers, 
quotas would be maintained on the 1953 level. Collective farm quotas have been reduced 
but quotas for small independent farms and private plots of collective farmers have been 
raised. Another indication of departure from New Course promises was the emphasis 
placed on collectivization at the Third Conference of Bulgarian Cooperative Farmers. The 
government declared its intention to "stabilize" collective farms so that agricultural pro- 
duction might be raised and the grave cattle shortage remedied. 


In Czechoslovakia, the importance of collectivizing agricultural production, as well as 
increasing heavy industrial output, was stressed. At a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Slovak Communist Party, the crisis in agriculture was discussed in detail, and the re- 
gime took measures to aid both collective and independent farmers, mainly by reducing 
delivery quotas. These decrees revealed that collective farmers will receive more bene- 
fits than individual farmers in the interests of furthering collectivization. The government 
also reduced income taxes for certain categories of wage-earners. 


A New Course decree designed to boost livestock breeding in Poland was loudly hailed 
in the press as an example of Communist benevolence. The concessions, however, were 
not far-reaching, and it appears that the new program announced by Premier Bierut in- 
volves only minor attempts to lighten peasant and worker burdens. 
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In conjunction with efforts on the economic front, the Communists are trying to boost 
popular morale by a series of elections and Party meetings. Following two months of in- 
tensive regime propaganda, elections to the Bulgarian National Assembly were proclaimed 
a great success: 99.8 percent of the votes went to the Communist-sponsored candidates of 
the Fatherland Front. The election was rigged according to Soviet pattern, with only one 
candidate running in each district and with all candidates approved by the regime and the 
Party. 


Elections to local administrative organs in Romania produced similar results: 98 per- 
cent of the voters participated in the elections and all candidates elected were members of 
the regime-dominated Democratic Front. As in Bulgaria, the Romanian campaign was 
part of an overall drive to stimulate production and intensify Party activity. Elections in 
both courtries were followed by new campaigns to elect local Party leaders. These elec- 
tions are to precede Party Congresses—the Congress in Bulgaria is scheduled for February 
and in Romania for March. Election propaganda in both countries is focussed on the im- 
portance of fulfilling economic plans. 


Originally scheduled for January 16, the Second Congress of the Polish Communist 
Party has been postponed until March 10. No explanation was given for this delay, which 
was announced only eight days before the meeting was to take place. It is possible that 
policy differences revealed at the Ninth Plenum of the Central Committee have assumed 
the proportions of a Party feud and have caused a setback in regime plans. Another theory 
is that the Four Power Conference in Berlin was a major factor in the postponement. 


Propaganda popularizing the Communist Parties in the Soviet orbit has been supple- 
mented by mounting anti-West attacks. In Poland, as everywhere else in the area, the re- 
gime registered its approval of Beria’s execution and vigorously condemned the purged 
Soviet leaders. Other propaganda was designed to prove that the US is suffering from the 
beginnings of an economic crisis. All US press articles dealing with the possibilities of a 
depression have been diligently publicized, and the strikes in Italy have been used as irref- 
utable evidence of US troubles. Intensified efforts have also been made to drive a wedge 
between the US and her allies. Numerous editorials insist that the US is endangering 
Britain’s trade independence and France’s sovereignty by its anti-Communist and Euro- 
pean integration policies. In Czechoslovakia, a large portion of anti-West pronounce- 
ments continue to be directed against the activities of “treacherous emigres.” 


Despite their vilification of Western “crimes” and their numerous proclamations about 
a “milder” New Course, the Satellite regimes continue their harsh persecution of internal 
enemies. In Czechoslovakia, there has been no let-up in the rash of show trials against 
persons charged with anti-Communist espionage for the US. In one trial, the court, im- 
posed severe sentences on 25 persons accused of giving secret information to the CIC. In 
a second trial of nine men charged with sabotage and dispersal of dangerous bacteria, the 
penalties were equally strong, involving two death sentences and long prison terms. It is 
significant that the only indication of regime leniency was in a trial of men charged with 
organizing the June riots in Ostrava. No one was condemned to death and the harshest 
verdict was a comparatively moderate sentence of five years imprisonment. The regime is 
evidently afraid to stir up another popular tempest. 


A continuation of the Church-State struggle in Poland, with as many as nine Polish 
Bishops forcibly removed from their Sees, has forced the remaining part of the Polish 
Episcopate to make a show of cooperating with the regime by taking a loyalty oath, as 
prescribed by a February 1953 decree. No mention was made of appointing successors 
to Cardinal Wyszynski who, previous to his arrest in September, was Bishop of Gniezno 
and Warsaw. It is possible that the government is holding the Cardinal as a pawn in its 
behind-the-scenes talks with Church leaders and has agreed not to put the Cardinal on 
trial if the Church shows no open resistance to the State. 
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The Sound 
and 


The Fury 


Propaganda frequently reveals the very condi- 
tions it is designed to hide. The following article 
is a post-Stalin analysis of Communist propaganda 
directed at the captive populations, and through 
the Iron Curtain to the anti-Communist and neu- 
tral nations of the Free World. 


TTACK Is the best defense, particularly where words are 
involved and not deeds. Analysis of Satellite propa- 
ganda since the launching of Moscow’s New Course 

indicates that despite the aggressive crescendo of anti-US 
vilification, and in part even because of it, the Communists 
are in many important ways leading from weakness. On the 
eve of the Berlin Conference, the Kremlin had never 
seemed more willing to gamble for the prize they covet 
most: time, time for abatement of both internal and ex- 
ternal pressures. They want detente in the cold war with 
the West as well as in the conflict with their own restive 
peoples, while they attempt to revise their faltering eco- 
nomic system by implementation of the New Course. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, Communist propaganda 
has been devoted to undermining both the means and the 
will to resist Communism wherever it exists. Externally, 
this has meant an attack on NATO, the Schuman Plan 
and the European Defense Community; internally, it has 
been an attack on the passive resistance of the captive peo- 
ples, a resistance which has caused a production and dis- 
tribution crisis of considerable magnitude, and twice since 
Stalin’s death has erupted in worker insurrections in the 
Satellite orbit. The campaign has meant more than propa- 
ganda: it has meant Soviet action as well. The Com- 
munists have allowed the Chinese to conclude an uneasy 
truce in Korea; they have made a spate of trade agree- 
ments with the Western world; they have. reestablished 
some long-broken diplomatic relationships and have made 
other diplomatic relationships somewhat easier to main- 
tain. On the home front it has meant the New Course and 
all its attendant concessions and promises of an increased 
“material and cultural standard of living” for the people 
“within two or three years.” But always, the Communists 
are aware that action makes propaganda, and that propa- 
ganda makes action. They have constantly attempted to 
coordinate propaganda and action in a tandem that not only 
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frequently has one supporting the other, but simultaneously 
reveals what their true purposes are. Therefore, these 
tactical shifts, one symbolizing a “revised” domestic policy 
and the other a “revised” foreign policy, were accompanied 
by significant shifts in the Soviet and Satellite propaganda 
line. 


I. The Campaign Abroad 


In attacking the foundations of external resistance, the 
Communists have struck at the Western will to oppose 
Communism by exaggerating minor differences among the 
allies, exploiting some genuine fears and resentments, capi- 
talizing on internal weaknesses in some of the free world 
nations and carefully slanting and overstressing legitimate 


differences of interest among the Western allies. There 
have been very few Stalinesque head-on attacks of the type 
that would tend to alarm and rally the West; instead, the 
new propaganda has involved astute efforts to prevent such 
unity. 

The divisive campaign has been designed not only to 
split the West, but to win support in Asia, South America 
and the Middle East. Politically, Satellite propagandists 
have played on Indian fears of Moslem Pakistan, Middle- 
Eastern nationalism, the Italo-Yugoslav tempest over 
Trieste, and France and England’s distaste for dealing with 
Franco Spain. In each case, America is pictured either as 
the on-stage villain or as the evil Machiavelli behind the 
scenes. “The schemings of the Nixons and Dulleses in 
Pakistan,” Radio Warsaw commented (January 8), “have 
raised a veritable storm in Asia. [It is an] attempt at gain- 
ing American bases [in Pakistan, which] threatens India, 
where for the past several weeks violent anti-American 
demonstrations have been held.” According to Radio 
Bucharest (January 4), the American plan was “. . . to 
prevent normalization of relations between India and 
Pakistan, to undermine the Asiatic bloc . . . in the UN.” 


























































































































For French ears, Radio Prague (December 16) had 
Britain “selling war materials to Franco Spain, including 
jet fighters.” For English ears, Radio Brasov (December 
26 direct to the UK): “Franco’s claims on British military 
bases in Gibraltar are supported by Americans,” and 
“Franco intends to propose to Great Britain that it leave 
its Gibraltar base under American and Spanish control.” 

In a similar anti-American vein, both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia are “pawns of American capitalists,” Guatemala is a 
United States “colony” in South America, and (Radio Sofia, 
December 31) “American diplomacy and militarism are 
trying hard to turn the countries of the Middle East into 
a military springboard.” According to Radio Prague 
(January 6), “. . . military pacts [are being forced]. . . on 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and other Middle Eastern countries.” 

This political attack has been larded with efforts to 
exploit other forms of anti-American feeling as well. In 
broadcasts to the continent and the United Kingdom, there 
is a plethora of such phrases as “Coca-Cola barbarians,” 
and “American gangsterism,” and Radio Warsaw, broad- 
casting to India (January 8) makes the flat claim that: 
“... as far as culture goes, the USSR widely surpasses the 
USA.” 

The third and most important prong at the divide—and 
—conquer campaign has been economic: attempts to con- 
vince the Middle East and Asia that Point Four is Ameri- 
can imperialism in disguise, to picture US aid to Western 
Europe as part of a diabolic American urge to satellize the 
continent, and to play on the desire of the free world for 
new trade markets in the Communist orbit. On October 
20, 1953, Radio Prague eagerly quoted Senator McCar- 
thy’s attacks on British trade with Red China, and con- 
' cluded that the “Atlantic bloc family” was ruled “ by the 
hard fist of the US, whose dollar aid is no help but a means 
of blackmail.” “Aggressive circles in the USA,” according 
to Scanteia (December 8) are trying to “transform Europe 
into an American colony.” The same paper declared on 
December 11: “Russians are popular in India, while 
Americans, in spite of their dollar alms, lose ground every 
day.” On January 6, Radio Prague spoke’ of “. . . rising 
demands among the widest circles in Britain that trade 
independence . . . be reestablished.” 


The German Vortex 


These and other variations on Western discord have 
all been played at the appropriate time to the appropriate 
audience. The major focus of Communist propaganda, 
however, is the German question. Not only is Germany 
considered industrially and militarily vital to EDC, but 
around German policy revolve the most explosive emotional 
conflicts in the entire Western alliance: the German desire 
for unification, and the French fear of a revivified Ger- 
many as an aggressive military power. 

Although the fundamental propaganda lines on both 
Germany and France had been laid down for some time 
(and were reiterated in Malenkov’s August 8 speech), the 
German elections and the fact that West Germany began 
to consider ratification of EDC, made her Communist 
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target number one. From July through September, Satel- 
lite propagandists concentrated their efforts on exploiting 
German desires for unification, touting Russia as a cham- 
pion of unification, America as a symbol of Germany di- 
vided, and presenting unification as part of a bargain for 
Germany’s defeating EDC. The first specific issue was the 
West German election, to be held in September, 1953. If 
Adenauer could be defeated, this would virtually assure 
the defeat of EDC. For ten weeks preceding the election, 
Adenauer was pictured as a US stooge bent on turning Ger- 
many into a militarized American satellite. EDC was at- 
tacked from time to time, but only in a routine and inci- 
dental way. Unification, Soviet-style, was the issue kept in 
focus: Adenauer’s defeat at the polls as a prerequisite to 
unification.* 





* For examples, see Radio Prague: August 6, August 18, Au- 
gust 23, and Rude Pravo, September 5. 








France’s vulnerable position in the Western alliance was 
relatively ignored during these summer months. In the 
effort to swing the German elections away from Adenauer, 
France was attacked primarily for her policies in North 
Africa and Indochina. 


The "Wehrmacht" Theme 


Immediately after Adenauer’s landslide victory on Sep- 
tember 6, the propaganda line on Germany began to change 
from wooing to vilification. The change was gradual, 
limited at first to claiming that the election had been car- 
ried out in an atmosphere of “terror and violence” (Rude 
Pravo, September 7 and 8), that West Germany now repre- 
sented a new “fascist threat” (Radio Prague, September 9) , 
and that Adenauer was a “new Nazi” (Radio Prague, Sep- 
tember 20). After both houses of the West German Parlia- 
ment voted in favor of EDC, and the only delay of rati- 
fication became the question of constitutionality, regime 
propagandists expanded the “Nazi Adenauer” line into 
a full blown “Wehrmacht” theme, orchestrated more and 
more exclusively for French ears. 


The main motifs of this performance have been France’s 
fears of a remilitarized Germany, her longing to be a 
great power again, her desires for complete control of the 
Saar, her resentment over the burdensome Indochinese 
War, her dislike of Franco Spain, and her antipathy to 
some aspects of American culture. 

As a kind of prelude, the Communists exploited some of 
the peripheral issues. Scanteia (Bucharest), on October 13, 
for instance, ran an editorial entitled “EDC—A Blind 
Alley,” which presented the Spanish-US agreement as a 
threat to France and added that both France and England 
had opposed the US on the issue. Twelve days later the 
same paper talked about the “New American and British 
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Pressure on France” [italics added]. On October 29, Radio 
Prague signalled the propaganda to settle down to the cen- 
tral issue: “The West European honeymoon is over and 
France must face the danger of Adenauer’s Germany.” 


From then on, this single theme with innumerable varia- 
tions has been given an overwhelming proportion of Satel- 
lite foreign propaganda news space and broadcast time. 
Other motifs were incorporated in it. On November 25, 
Albina (Bucharest) predicted that at the Bermuda Con- 
ference, America and Britain will “avail themselves of the 
opportunity given them . . . to press ratification of EDC 
on France.” The Bermuda Conference was generally hailed 
as proof that the West was divided because “The French 
people are unanimously against any European Army, which 
is but an excuse for the rearmament of Western Germany” 
(Zemedelske Zname, Sofia, December 12). Completely re- 
versing the line of a few months before, the same editorial 
claimed that “Eisenhower [at Bermuda] opposed any dis- 
cussion of an Indochina peace and insisted that France 
continue the fight.”” There were scattered attempts to ex- 
pand the line to include all Western Europe. “In Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, and especially France,” Scanteia (No- 
vember 21) wrote, “a powerful common front of all 
patriotic forces is being set up to oppose . . . German mili- 
tarization.” But the big spotlight was on France’s fear of a 
strong Germany with the attempt to create an image of 
the USSR as a French protector and an historical ally. 


On November 19, 1953, the Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs sent identical notes to France, Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark, attempting to rouse them about the “new 
phase” of the German issue. “The Polish government sup- 
ports the proposal of calling a conference of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs presented by the USSR,” the note con- 
cludes, “and particularly in its [Poland’s] note of Novem- 
ber 3, 1953, invites the French government to give its sup- 
port to this proposal.” 


Franco-Soviet "Friendship" 


The military meaning of Western unity was treated in 
such a way as to present not a resistance to Communism 
but a threat to Western Europe. “The proposed European 
Army is but a Foreign Legion under the command of the 
Washington-Bonn Axis, so dangerous to France,” Litera- 
turen Front (Sofia) wrote on December 3. “At hundreds 
of meetings throughout France, decisions are being taken 
for a new national policy, for Franco-Soviet alliance—a 
geographical necessity—which will save France from . . . 
German revanchists.””» On December 6, Radio Prague said, 
“West Germany, with a revived Wehrmacht, has definite 
plans against France.” Two days later the same station re- 
ported that on December 11 France would commemorate 
the Franco-Soviet treaty of alliance. Radio Bratis!'ava, 
December 10, warned that “within the so-called European 
Army,” France’s independent army “would disappear.” 
“Little Europe” would cost France “her independence and 
sovereignty.” In this situation, “the existence of the Franco- 


‘ Soviet pact is a ray of hope.” 





A December 12 Yugoslav dispatch from Paris to Radio 
Belgrade shrewdly summed up the Communist campaign 
to date as follows: 


“Operation France: the latest events in France, the 
Parliamentary discussion on the European Defense Com- 
munity and the not very pleasant position of the French 
delegation at the Bermuda meeting have reminded the 
Soviet Union to pull out of its files the agreement on the 
alliance with France and, with its help, to instigate a new 
policy toward France, to the poetical accompaniment of 
praise for French patriotism. . . . Pravda [Moscow], which 
makes political circles resent its forgetting completely 
the German-Soviet pact of August 1939, expresses in 
Gallophile spirit its devction to the Franco-Soviet agree- 
ment of 1944. 

. counting on the national feelings of France and 
her desire for a revival, the Soviet Union endeavors more 
and more to bring about a change in French [foreign] 
policy. The separation of France from the West 
[takes first place] in Soviet foreign policy.” 


The Explicit Threat 


By mid-December, on the eve of the Berlin Conference, 
Satellite propagandists had pulled out all the stops (East 
German Radio, December 19) : 


“In the coming American War, West German shock- 
troops will be thrown into France. Being soldiers in 
American uniforms with a German label on their sleeves, 
their fate will be'even worse than in 1945. The future 
Generals of the West German Army . . . should realize 
that it would take Russian tanks only seven days to get 
to the French border; Soviet planes would fly over West 
German territory within fifteen minutes, which would 
mean that Hamburg, Kassel and Coburg would become 
front line towns immediately after the attack.” 


On December 23 an “authorized Polish source” con- 
firmed the report that the Warsaw government had decided 
to release M. Andre Robineau and M. Gaston Druet. (M. 
Robineau, the former French Consular official at Szczecin, 
and M. Druet, a radio technician, were sentenced to prison 
terms of 12 and 10 years respectively, after a public trial in 
Szczecin in February 1950.) Four days later Radio War- 
saw announced: “Poland enjoys the respect and friendship 
of France. One of the De Gaullist deputies said that 30 
years ago Poland defended herself on the Rhine while one 
can say today that France defends herself on the Oder- 
Neisse line.” 

“Seventy-five thousand Communists died in the front 
ranks in the fight for France’s liberation [from Hitler],” 
Radio Moscow broadcast, in French, on December 29, “and 
the names of these heroes are engraved in letters of gold in 
the annals of France.” 


“The logical consequence of the Marshall plan has 
come to pass: France joined NATO and, contrary to her 
vital interests, agreed to EDC, pending its ratification by 
Parliament, thereby becoming every day more dependent 
on US monopolies and increasingly prone to being the 
victim of a new war. The Communist Party has re- 
minded the people of the lessons of history: that is, the 
dangers of a revival of the Wehrmacht. French patriots 


are therefore swelling the ranks of the Communist Party 
by millions, joining the peace partisans, opposing the 
Bonn and Paris [European Defense] Treaties. —The Com- 
munist Party is once more calling for the unity of all 
Frenchmen against EDC.” 


The same day Radio Prague announced that “French in- 
dustrialists are collecting funds for the struggle against the 
Schuman Plan and the idea of European unity alto- 
gether,” and added: 


“It is well known that aggressive circles in the United 
States, Britain, and West Germany are trying their best 
to achieve the ratification of the agreement on the so- 
called European Army by the French National As- 
sembly. It is equally well known that one of the means 
by which these circles would like to force the French 
public and the French National Assembly once more to 
present their throats to German bayonets is the legend 
of the Soviet Union’s unwillingness to conduct negotia- 
tions with the Western powers. . . . Events have proved 
that France is not willing to have a rope placed around 
its neck, whether it is called European unity, the 
European Army, or anything else. Particularly in 
France, the movement for the application of the Franco- 
Soviet treaty directed against a new German aggression 
and for friendly relations with the Soviet Union is gath- 
ering strength.” 


Meanwhile, Radio Warsaw, in an English broadcast to 
the United Kingdom, introduced a new theme: 


“Everyone who remembers Hitler’s feverish armament 
campaign knows how dangerous Western Germany is 
becoming to Europe’s security in the role of an arsenal 
of jets and atomic weapons. Not only are West Ger- 
many’s neighbors alarmed at the creation of atomic 
centers in the Bonn Republic, but Adenauer atomic 
maneuvers are creating alarm in Germany too. The Ger- 
man people know too well the significance of storing 
atomic weapons in their country. They will be the first 
victims.” 


It became more and more obvious that Poland was 
given the task of Satellite leadership in the German-French 
campaign; this was logical, since not only is there a his- 
toric tie between France and Poland, but there is also 
the Polish-German problem of the Oder-Neisse frontier. 
On January 1, through Radio Warsaw transmitting to 
Europe, the Communists said: “Enraged by French re- 
sistance to suicide, resistance which they did not expect, 
the American imperialists are hurling words which reveal 
much better their attitude to France than their assurance 
of friendship wrapped in Atlantic cotton.” Radio Warsaw 
then turned on Germany: 


‘Today the West German imperialists are the greatest 
champions of the European Army and of that whole 
complex called the European Defense Community .. . 
[they] are trying to make believe that it was never the 
German imperialists who threatened European peace— 
no, it was the French encirclers. And now again the 
French are threatening the peace of Europe by refusing 
to ratify a treaty allowing the recrudescence of German 
imperialism.” 
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Three days later, on January 4, Glos Pracy (Warsaw) 
claimed that the American government was exerting pres- 
sure on France in connection with the “dirty war in Indo- 
china. . . . In spite of the recent peaceful statements by Ho 
Chi Min, in spite of defeats suffered by French forces, the 
French government is doing nothing that would point 
to the good will to solve the problem of Indochina in a 
peaceful way. And why? Because the American govern- 
ment doesn’t want this to happen, because it openly threat- 
ens France with reprisals should she show any real intention 
of withdrawing from Indochina.” 

On January 8, Radio Warsaw again struck the theme of 
the French dilemma in Indochina: 

“The French nation, apart from a small group of 
French bourgeoisie, closely connected with American 
capital, does not want war, which serves the interests 
of American monopolies. The United States wants war 
because, after signing a truce in Korea, Vietnam is their 
war center in the Far East.” 


To sum up, the drift of Soviet propaganda policy until 
September of last year had been to make the West Germans 
believe that Moscow would guarantee them a unified coun- 
try in return for defeating both Adenauer and EDC. When 
that failed, propaganda about the importance of a unified 
Germany, Soviet-style, continued—particularly in Poland 

-but new emphasis was placed on the role of France. The 
Communists played on French fears and ambitions in an 
effort to split her from the theory and practice of a Euro- 
pean Community and to build up a picture of the USSR 
as a brother protector. These themes—the necessity of a 
unified Germany, the threat of a Germany rearmed, and 
the dangers of EDC—remain a significant part of Soviet 
propaganda policy and it is likely that they will figure 
prominently in the future. 


HE LOVES ME NOT 


Title: “Patrol in Tunis.” 


Caption: “French colonial officer—Those who have any complaints 
should turn to me, I’m a member of the U N.’” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), September 1, 1953 


ll. The Thermonuclear Dove 


“Warmongering West” and “peace-loving East” are the 
drumbeats struck either separately or in unison in every 
thump of Communist propaganda. They provide an un- 
changing and martial background calculated to maintain 
a constant “emergency psychosis’ among the captive 
peoples, which can be used to justify Soviet policies at 
home and abroad. They serve as a perpetual apology for 
Soviet saber rattling toward the free world as well as a 
perpetual excuse for lowering living standards in the cap- 
tive world. 

In the larger framework of trying to win neutral nations 
and divide the West, as well as to pacify captive popula- 
tions, the “peace campaign” is of inestimable importance 
to Communist propagandists. One of the primary objects 
of the campaign is to isolate the United States. In the 
propaganda, greatest emphasis is on America: an Amer- 
ica that is a decadent, power-hungry, monopolist dic- 
tatorship, drunk with a passion to rule the world, if 
necessary through global atomic warfare, if not, through 
the sinister tentacles of international trade agreements and 
cartels, summed up in the propaganda phrase “dollar 
diplomacy.” 

In a pre-election broadcast over Radio Sofia, December 
12, Bulgarian Prime Minister Chervenkov struck one of the 
major chords: 

“Four years ago, the Communist Party declared that 
the North American imperialists had started an open 
preparation for a new world war, the purpose of which 
was to establish their domination over the world. 

“The United States of America could not reach its 
goal of world domination in spite of surrounding the 
entire globe with their air, naval and land bases. The 
United States of America cannot do everything it wants. 





It is not almighty, no matter how much it presents itself 
as such. 

“The US imperialists, as represented by US leaders, 
have not given up their aggressive policy and will never 
give it up by themselves. Their words cannot be trusted. 
Their peaceful masks must be torn from their faces and 
their deeds shown as contradictions to their words.” 


On January 2, Radio Warsaw (in English Morse to 
Europe and North America) put it another way: “With 
a stubbornness equal only to those who, in the past, despite 
Copernicus’ revolutionary discovery, said that the earth 
was flat and that the sun revolved around it, the ruling 
circles of the United States renewed their efforts to im- 
pose their domination on the world.” 

In a December 1 editorial, the Romanian Scanteia 
(Bucharest) declared: 


“The military occupation by US forces of many coun- 
tries and the setting up of an increasing number of 
American military bases on the borders of the peace-lov- 
ing countries, presents a very serious danger to the 
freedom of nations and the cause of peace. . . . The 
suppression of this danger is an urgent necessity and an 
essential condition for reaching a relaxation of inter- 
national tension. . . . Then come the problems of reduc- 
ing armaments and banning atomic weapons.” 


This campaign depicting America as a country bent on 
world domination is not only the old Stalinist line of the 
“capitalist encirclement,” but has been intensified greatly 
since Malenkov’s August 8 speech, and been accompanied 
by a supplementary campaign to portray the Soviet Union 
and her Satellites as the only power bloc willing to and 
capable of saving the world from total destruction. “The 
aggressive circles of the US make Western Europe eco- 
nomically and politically dependent under the flag of ‘sav- 
ing European civilization’ and ‘defending it against Com- 
munism’,” ran a Soviet article reprinted in the Polish 


monthly, Sprawy Miedzynarodowe (September-October, 
1953) : 


. when the myth about ‘the Soviet danger’ had 
been widely spread, the propaganda about the fatalistic 
inevitability of war against the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies was developed more and more 
widely, as aggressive US circles also intensified their 
ideological attack on those countries. Soon after the 
adoption of the Marshall Plan, American propagandists 
discovered the necessity to introduce an_ ideological 
form of the Marshall Plan; in short, to effect a spiritual 
Marshallization of Western Europe and intensify the 
ideological preparation for a new world war... . 

“|. . The main obstacle in the way of American im- 
perialism . . . has been and remains the Soviet policy of 
peace and consolidation of nations’ security.” 


The following titles, selected at random from Satellite 
and Soviet radio broadcasts around the turn of the year, 
indicate the kind of repetition this theme has been receiv- 
ing: “Malenkov Hopes for Arms Pact in 1954” (Radio 
Moscow in Engilsh to North America, December 31) ; “Re- 
stated USSR Peace Policy Offers Hope” (Radio Budapest, 
January 2); “Malenkov’s Words Light Path of Peace” 


(Soviet Home Service, January 2) ; “Malenkov Statements 
Pave Way to Peace” (Radio Bucharest, January 3) ; “Ma- 
lenkov Reaffirms Soviet Peace Policy” (Radio Sofia, Janu- 
ary 4); “Soviet Acts to Make 1954 Year of Peace” (Radio 
Budapest, January 7). 

Since the USSR has come into possession of atomic and 
perhaps thermonuclear fission, the Soviet tactic has been to 
explain this in terms of a propaganda double standard: in 
Communist hands, atomic and hydrogen bombs are a guar- 
antee of peace; in American hands they are the instruments 
of aggressive war. In an article entitled “War Hysteria in 
the USA,” Scanteia (October 18, 1953) wrote: “The 
USSR, which has dispelled the cold-blooded American 
atomic blackmail, asks for the banning of atom bombs, of 
hydrogen bombs and of any mass destruction weapons.” 

The Soviet Union has been willing to discuss neither the 
Baruch Plan for atomic control, nor has it ever been willing 
to accept the crucial premise of neutral inspection of atomic 
facilities and production. Nevertheless, to counter its own 
unwillingness to open its borders to inspection, and to keep 
the backstage darkened by the Iron Curtain, they have 
attacked President Eisenhower’s December speech on 
atomic control vigorously. “Eisenhower’s atomic proposals 
are unsatisfactory,” Radio Bucharest said (December 23, 
1953), “because they do not solve the problem. What they 
do is open the door to further production of atomic bombs. 
The Soviet proposals, however, go to the root of the prob- 
lem, since they stress the need for banning atomic 
weapons.” 


lll. The "Domestic" Campaign 


Propaganda heralding the New Course has emphasized 
the future prosperity of the captive peoples and, most im- 
portant, has attempted to create a portrait of Communist 
concern for the welfare of the masses. Although this pros- 
perity remains a distant goal and Communist benevolence 
an empty promise, propagandists have used both to contrast 
a glowing future for Iron Curtain Europe with a West 
in rapid decline. This is not only a part of the old doctrin- 
aire approach—that capitalism’s internal contradictions 
must necessarily bring on economic and political collapse— 
but is a new and implicit plea that the captive peoples be 
patient with the New Course. One way this patience can 
be encouraged is to depict the West as disintegrating politi- 
cally, economically and morally, but particularly economi- 
cally. To prove that their bread will be better buttered in 
Communist Europe, the chief propaganda line to the cap- 
tive peoples has been that depression is not only imminent 
in the West: it is already an established fact. 

On January 4, Radio Warsaw broadcast a newspaper 
article, “US Economy is Headed for Total Ruin.” On 
January 5, Radio Bucharest announced that “Now, there 
is almost no one who doubts that a depression has finally 
started in America.” On January 6, Radio Budapest duti- 
fully echoed: “The US is under the shadow of economic 
crisis;” and on January 9, the Bulgarian Home Service 
asserted: “In December, [American] steel production 





dropped by one third as compared with the same month 
of 1952. The number of unemployed has doubled. The 
number of partially employed reached the enormous figure 
of over 8 million. . . . The amount of unsold goods, includ- 
ing food, is increasing despite the fact that millions are 
starving. At a conference of American economists, about 
{00 . . . expressed the opinion that the United States is 
undergoing a serious depression.” 

Although the depression theme has long been favored 
by Party propaganda, it has now assumed a far more 
prominent role in Satellite use than ever before. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the current campaign is the 
Communists’ painstaking efforts to document their claims 
with statistics from the US press. They quote not only such 
widely-distributed American publications as Fortune, US 
Vews and World Report, Business Week, the Wall Street 
Journal, The New York Times, The Herald Tribune, etc., 
but also such lesser known sources such as Steel, Trend of 
American Business, the Journal of Commerce, etc. 


Beware the Jabberwock 


A corollary aim is to convince the captive peoples that 
they are far less oppressed than the American masses. This 
aspect of the bid for internal quiescence covers a broad 
range of subjects, from suppression of labor strikes and 
rigged elections to the exploitation of minority groups. The 
“Beware the Jabberwock” campaign is directed first of all 
at captive workers who know that conditions are more 


promising in the Western world. A typical article of Jab- 
berwock type appeared in the December 16 issue of Scanteia 


(Bucharest). Entitled “Gains Capitalists Squeezed from 
the Sweat and Blood of Workers,” the editorial read as 
follows: 


“The infernal work rhythm, the lack of interest in 
worker protection, the increasing volume of work acci- 
dents in capitalist countries . . . especially in the US... 
the constant decrease in workers’ salaries . . . the huge 
rent rises in America . . . all these lower the workers’ 
living standard and increase monopolists’ profits.” 


On January 8, Radio Bucharest claimed that the “man- 
agement of the trust, General Motors, punished 1,500 
workers for protesting against this ‘infernal rhythm’ by 
withholding their salaries. 50 percent of the monthly salary 
of four foremen was also withheld because they had backed 
the workers’ just protest.” 

Strike propaganda also occupies a major position in 
“documents” on US-type exploitation and worker misery. 
For instance, an editorial in Szabad Nep (Budapest), 
January 11, read: 


‘... Among political events of 1953, one exceedingly 
important fact was that long-lasting and vehement strikes 
took place, which are unparalleled in the history of the 
last decade. In the stronghold of the capitalist world, the 
United States—where political propaganda bosses could 
not boast enough about the excellent life of American 
workers—more than two million went out on strike in 
the first part of 1953.” 


Sign reads: “Unemployed ... Am Looking for Work.” 


Caption: “Old year to the new—Take this sign along with you; 
you'll need it in the West.’ ” 
Scanteia (Bucharest), December 31, 1953 


Strikes elsewhere in the world are also noted assiduously 
as signs of discontent with American “domination.” Scan- 
teia Pionierului (Bucharest), December 9, announced: “ais 
1953 more than 20 million workers and employees were 
fighting on the strike front in Italy. . . . The strike move- 
ments assumed great proportions in France. ... The Japan- 
ese workers illustrated an excellent increase. . . . Those who 
are to be blamed for the miserable life of workers in Aus- 
tralia are its capitalists who, under American pressure, 
spend huge sums for military aims and give no heed to 
housing problems.” 

Continuing in this vein, the Communists elaborate on 
racial discrimination among workers in the US, claiming 
that minorities are doubly exploited. Munca (Bucharest), 
December 16, stated that in the United States various anti- 
democratic laws and semi-official and secret organizations 
see to it that “‘a distinction is maintained between superior 
and inferior individuals. Among the latter are Negroes, 
Mexicans, Indians, Puerto Ricans, Chinese, Japanese . . . 
as well as Italians, Jews, Irishmen and absolutely everyone 
not of Anglo-Saxon stock. . . . On the whole 40 to 45 mil- 
lion people—more than a quarter of the total population— 





are more or less deprived of the most elementary civic 
rights and liberties. Nearly five million colored people are 
kept as real slaves.” 


Political Liberties 


With recent elections in the Satellite region, special play 
was given to the “absence of civic rights in the West.” In 
other words, the rule of thumb for Satellite propagandists 
seems to be: whatever our regime is guilty of, accuse 
America of being guiltier. Thus, Radio Sofia, December 
22, drew the following comparison: 


“More than 99 percent of the Bulgarian people voted 
for our Party and government. Such a large proportion 
of votes and such a clear indication of unanimity is, of 
course, impossible in any capitalist country. Elections in 
the US are carried out in an atmosphere of open terror, 
oppression, election deals, frauds and falsifications de- 
signed to bring a small minority of capitalists to power. 
During the last US presidential elections, only 61,547,000 
out of a 98,400,000 electorate could vote. Of these, 
33,204,000 voted for Eisenhower. Thus today’s Presi- 
dent of the US was elected by only one third of Ameri- 
can voters.” 


The Romanian newspaper Munca (Bucharest), Decem- 
ber 18, had a similar comment to make: “Seven million 
young Americans between 18 and 21 are denied the right 
to vote by the Constitution. Other hundreds of thousands 
of young men cannot vote because they serve in the Armed 
Forces. Even the reactionary periodical, US News and 
World Report, did not hide the fact that 16 million electors 
were prevented from casting their ballot in the 1948 presi- 
dential election. That is what the US calls universal 
suffrage.” 

Needless to say, the Communists are hardly making any 
new charge, nor are they dealing with current news. The 
fact that Satellite propagandists are filling the captive air 
and plastering their controlled press with references to 
events, such as the last US presidential election, which 
can hardly be placed in the category of late news, indicates 
the deliberateness of the campaign. The aim is to make the 
captive people believe that the elections now being held 
throughout their area are a manifestation of their political 
freedom and a guarantee of their civil rights. 


IV. The "Emigre Blues" 


Of particular interest is the bulk of recent anti-emigre 
and anti-federation propaganda issued by the Czechoslovak 
government. These attacks were intensified in early fall and 
have continued incessantly for several months. The Com- 
munists claim that Czechoslovak emigres in the West have 
sold out the country, are planning for a new war and are 
eager to revive the Nazi Wehrmacht in order to carry out 
their treacherous plans. Radio Free Europe broadcasts are 
naturally involved in this propaganda and have been a 
major target of abuse. Perhaps the most authoritative testi- 
monial of regime anxiety over the popularity of foreign 
anti-Communist radio broadcasts was produced .by the 
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“John Bull, the bridegroom: 
marriage.’ 


“Uncle Sam, the registrar: ‘In that case we'll be brothers-in-law, 
because I want to take the Iranian oil.’” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), January 1, 1954 


‘I want to take this Iranian girl in 


Party Central Committee session held in Prague on Decem- 
ber 3-5. In his extensive report, First Party Secretary 
Antonin Novotny spoke repeatedly of the necessity to 
oppose the danger represented by the “treacherous cosmo- 
politans abroad” who “present themselves under the mask 
of Masarykism.” Novotny stressed the need to “greatly 
develop the fight against enemy propaganda and slander.” 
Criticizing Rude Pravo and the Czechoslovak press in gen- 
eral, he complained that newspapers publish “only sporadi- 
cally aggressive material against the traitors of the nation 
abroad, and weakly unmask the real face of transoceanic 
war inciters.” A serious task for the radio, he declared was 
“to fight more effectively against the mendacious propa- 
ganda of our enemies.” 

The counter-propaganda itself contains such denuncia- 
tions as the following, printed in Rude Pravo (Prague), 
November 28: 


“The infamous and criminal part played abroad in the 
services of the American imperialists by the gang of 
traitors headed by Zenkl, Ripka, Lettrich, Majer, 
Peroutka and others, is confirmed by a horrible fact. 
These traitors . . . are selling Czechs and Slovaks as 
cannon fodder to the Western imperialists. Why have 
Zenklist traitors . . . driven Czech and Slovak boys into 
that war in Indochina? . . . So that they, [the traitors], 
can continue to receive their dirty dollars.” 


Voices from Abroad 


That the effects of the Western Radio are now taken 
more seriously than before is indicated by the growth of 
direct and specific attacks against foreign broadcasts in all 
the Satellite countries. Over the past six months in Czecho- 
slovakia alone, these attacks have comprised at least 50 per- 
cent of all internal press space and radio material devoted 
to propaganda. In other words, the Communist bosses have 
apparently decided that it is no longer sufficient to de- 
nounce BBC, VOA and Radio Free Europe in general 
terms, ignoring their broadcast content. Now each charge 
is to be answered by a counter-charge, as is evidenced by a 
Radio Brasov broadcast on December 28 in which an article 
by a Romanian girl student was read to listeners. The 
article clearly stated that “the Voice of America broadcast 
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szakitani a kéztiink lev6 baréti kételéket? 


“Eisenhower: ‘Shocking—you want to break the friendly tie of friendship between us.’ ” 


lies when it described student life in the People’s Republic 
in Romania.” Similarly, the December 25 edition of Mos- 
cow’s Izvestia contained an editorial by its Sofia corres- 
pondent, who wrote: 


“The imperialist propagandists are saturating the 
ether with dirty slander about Bulgaria and all other 
People’s Democracies. Before the microphones of BBC, 
VOA, and its European branch called Radio Free 
Europe, professional slanderers, criminals, traitors and 
adventurers who have fled their motherlands, keep utter- 
ing absurd lies about life in Bulgaria, where the people 
have started building their happy future. It is hardly to 
be expected that even the few listeners they have are 
such simpletons as to believe a single word of what they 


say.” 

And on January 1, the Polish radio program, Wave 49, 
discussed mail from its listeners which dealt with “gossip 
and lies spread by various Voices of America . . . ugly gossip 
and deceit by which the enemy tries to weaken our will. 
Thanks to our listeners’ letters, many an enemy has been 
denounced. But there were also letters expressing anger at 
People’s Poland” {italics added]. 

Not only have there been a great number of broadcasts 
attacking emigre groups and free world Radio Stations, but 
these attacks have been characterized by a mounting in- 
tensity and venom. Foreign broadcasters are chiefly ac- 
cused of being neo-Nazis, revanchists, diversionists, sabo- 
teurs, revisionists and capitalist lackeys. But a sign of the 
effectiveness of free world transmission is the simple fact 
that the Communists must now specifically answer, point by 
point, the charges against their tyranny. Not only is this a 
tribute to BBC, VOA and RFE, but it is a tribute to their 
audience, the captive peoples. 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), December 15, 1953 


V. Cold War to Cold Peace 


Is Communist propaganda merely “sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing,” or can something be discovered about the 
actor and his motives from his lines? Certainly there have 
been marked changes both in foreign and domestic propa- 
ganda since Stalin’s death. At home, there has been overt 
recognition of economic failure and admission that this 
failure had fostered widespread appeal for anti-Communist 
ideology as well as resistance to Communist practice. This 
realization—that there was both ideological and practical 
resistance—has led to a greater Party emphasis on dealing 
with the captive masses in terms of persuasion rather than 
terror. 

Not only do the Communists need cooperation from their 
restive captives; they need time to make the New Course 
effective. To gain this time, they have sought detente by 
placing less emphasis on attacking the West as a bloc, mak- 
ing greater use of courtship-and-vilification on a single 
country basis, and backtracking in an effort to undo the 
unity which Stalin’s policies had inadvertently helped to 
forge among the free nations. In a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of this “retreat-in-good-order” (with the usual allow- 
ance for Communist bias and jargon), the well-known 
Soviet commentator, M. Gus, writes in the December issue 
of Zvezda (Leningrad) : 


“ 


. . . Every agreement between the two systems must 
be the outcome of wise, mutually profitable, voluntary 
deals and not the result of Diktat imposed by one party 
on the other party. . . . We always remember that our 
bourgeois counterpart, whether in commercial, economic 
or political deals, will not agree unless he receives his 
‘legitimate profit.’”’ 


































































































Although the Communists have thus far been able to 
play the “divide and conquer” gambit with some success, 
their greatest assets have been the West’s own political 
and economic uncertainties, the general desire for peace 
among the Western peoples, and the fact that the USSR 
has implied that it has not only atom but hydrogen bombs. 
In spite of the recognition of widespread economic failure 
and political resistance at home, the Communists have been 
able to use those factors as important strengths to offset 


HE Soviet practice, now prevalent in the Satellite 
countries, of taking members of foreign delegations 
on interminable junket tours of factories, dams, 
schools, etc., leaves them neither time nor strength to pur- 
sue activities in their own fields of interest. Szpilki (War- 
saw), January 10, 1954, in broad satire, called for a halt 
to this sort of nonsense: 


“Our famous paleontologist, Professor Z., recently visited 
one of our friendly neighboring states as a member of a 
delegation. He was eagerly looking forward to getting in 
touch with an equally famous paleontologist, his friend 
Professor Q., with whom he had been corresponding for 
37 years. Unfortunately, the program of events prepared 
for the delegation was so varied and exhausting that there 
was no chance for the two friends to see each other; they 
passed each other in the revolving door of a hotel com- 
pletely unaware that they were so close. 

“Several months later, Professor Q. was offered an equally 
unexpected chance to visit our country. He came to visit 
us as a member of a delegation. His first wish was to get 
personally acquainted with Professor Z., whom he had 
known for 37 years from his letters. Unfértunately, the 
program of events prepared for the delegation. . . . 

“Professor Z. happened to be out of Warsaw when he 
learned from a newspaper of his friend’s arrival in the 
country. Without delay he returned to the capital, on the 
same day that Professor Q.’s delegation left for Cracow. 
There he was informed that the delegation was visiting 
the Wawel Castle. Unfortunately, after having caught a 
glimpse of the Wit Stwosz altar, the delegation was already 
on its way to Silesia, going at great speed... . 

“Professor Q. could hardly stand the heat in the foundry. 
Huge furnaces spat a concentrated stream of heat straight 
into his face; a cloud of sparks attacked his hair; a gigan- 
tic lever threatened to knock him off balance. Professor 
Q. felt miserable, but luckily the lever always landed in 
the right place. Under his feet he watched the suspicious 
rivulets of hot lava. He tried desperately to appear calm, 
thinking about other things. He imagined that he was 
visiting the Paleontological Museum, being shown around 
by Professor Z. His day dream was interrupted by a molten 








Reunion in Warsaw Station 


their internal weaknesses, and they hope that they will be 
able to maintain the status quo in foreign affairs so that 
they can devote themselves assiduously to “cultivating 
their own garden.” 

The Soviet lot, however, is more jungle than garden, and 
it will be a long time—if ever—before it can be given any 
genuine semblance of order. But in the interim, the Com- 
munists will use every propaganda weapon in their arsenal 
to make their going from cold war to cold peace look like 
victorious progress. 





rail which passed under his feet like a streak of lightning. 
He suddenly realized that perhaps the most important 
thing was to survive all the dangers of sightseeing and 
more and more sightseeing. . . . 

“While Professor Z. was trying to get a pass to get through 
the gates of the first foundry to see his friend, Professor Q. 
had already visited his fourth. When Professor Z. entered 
the shaft of a mine, Professor Q. had already seen his 
fifth. And so the chase went on and on, from one city 
to another, from one factory to another, from one kinder- 
garten to another, from one hospital to another... . In 
one of the hospitals, Professor Z. was detained by a doctor 
who—taking one look at him—diagnosed him as a case of 
extreme exhaustion. Professor Z. had to recuperate for 
several days. ... 

“Having regained his strength, Professor Z. returned to 
Warsaw. He arrived at the station platform just as the 
loudspeaker was announcing the departure of the train 
which was to carry our visitor, Professor Q., back to his 
own country. To run a few hundred yards was a mere 
trifle to Professor Z. He reached the compartment, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of officials, at the moment when Pro- 
fessor Q., bent under the weight of a large bouquet, was 
saying the last word of farewell. When he saw his friend’s 
pale face (known to him from so many photographs) , Pro- 
fessor Q. smiled a radiant smile. A loud whistle obliter- 
ated the simultaneous cry of joy emitted from the two pro- 
fessorial chests. The train moved on, but Professor Z. 
could not bear to give in. He ran after it, waving his arms 
wildly, shouting as loud as he could, “Oh, look, look there, 
Professor! That is where our Paleontological Museum is.” 
... But stations do not stretch into eternity, there was soon 
an end to it, and the train disappeared into a distant fog. 

“Whenever you happen to be at the station, that particu- 
lar station, and you see a rather elderly gentleman pointing 
his hand in some vague direction, try to soothe his grief 
and convince him that he should go to bed. You might 
try to argue that he, Professor Z., may still have a chance 
to speak to his friend, Professor Q., when another chance 
to visit the neighbor country comes along. Perhaps you’ll 
even succeed in convincing him... .” 





Economic Report: Agriculture 


This is the first of two articles on current agricultural conditions in the Satellite area. 
The second report will deal with Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria. 


ONG AGO, Stalin, in Marxism and the National Ques- 
tion (1913), said: “The hub of the political life of 
Russia is not the national but the agrarian problem.” 

In forty odd years this has not changed and agriculture re- 
mains the most serious problem facing the entire Commu- 
nist orbit. The year 1953 will go down in history as a year 
made significant by reversals in Communist agricultural 
policy. The extent and degree of change varied from 
country to country—depending on the need for farm pro- 
duce, the progress of collectivization, the nature of the last 
harvest, and the general state of agriculture in the country. 
However, everywhere the immediate objectives seemed to 
be the same: increase agricultural production to augment 
food supplies; increase supplies of raw materials for con- 
sumer goods industries; enlarge the supply of farm com- 
modities suitable for foreign trade negotiations. 

The overall program reflects the “more realistic ap- 
proach” that seems to be embodied in the entire Malenkov 
New Course program. The methods used to accomplish 
these objectives range from concessions to farmers in the 
form of higher prices, lower compulsory delivery quotas, 
lower taxes and increased credits, to increased investment 
funds alloted to farming, more agro-technical training and 
more agronomists, as well as increased Party activism in the 
countryside. 

Communist cadres have been told that ideological sacri- 
fices must be made to accomplish the immediate objectives 
in hand. This may even mean tolerating the “kulak” and 
wooing the “middle peasant,” or even, as in the case of 
Hungary, permitting certain peasants to leave the kol- 
khozes. Some of these changes may be permanently in- 
corporated in the Communist agricultural program but the 
ambiguity and contradictory nature of the New Course 
farm policies does not so far indicate abandonment of col- 
lectivization as the goal of Communism in the countryside. 
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Czechoslovakia 


In order to deal with a failing agriculture, the Czecho- 
slovak Communists have attempted new steps in both 
policy and practice. These are revealed in statements by 
Minister of Bulk Buying Josef Krosnar (September 3, 
November 21, December 16), Minister of Agriculture Jind- 
rich Uher (November 10, November 18, December 16), 
Slovak Commissioner of Agriculture Stefan Gazik (Decem- 
ber 4), and in editorials and articles in leading Communist 
publications. As in the other Soviet bloc countries, three 
main problems received their attention: 1. livestock pro- 
duction, 2. yield per hectare, and 3. collectivization. 

The third quarterly report on implementation of Slo- 
vakia’s Five Year Plan (as announced over Radio Bratis- 
lava, November 27) indicated failures in horned cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep, and brood sows. Severe fodder shortages 
were announced in the November 21 Krosnar speech (re- 
ported in Rude Pravo), which pointed out that safeguard- 
ing “the fodder basis for agricultural cattle is an important 
task which demands exceptional attention.” Krosnar also 
felt called upon to insist that an increase of fodder supply 
did not mean sabotaging State deliveries of agricultural 
commodities such as had recently occurred with potatoes.* 

In a December 16 speech (reported over Radio Prague) 
delivered before the Central Committee of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, Uher stated: “. . . despite the 
successes achieved and the development of new working 
methods, the level of agricultural production does not yet 
correspond with the socio-economic changes in the Czecho- 
slovak state.” To fulfill the main agricultural tasks, he 
recommended : 


* In recent months, Czechoslovak farmers have withheld potatoes 
and used them for feeding pigs. This, in turn, resulted in a severe 
and countrywide shortage of one of the worker’s staple foods. 

































































































































“Great demands must be made on livestock produc- 
tion, where it is essen ial to secure a sufficient fodder 
basis, improve and mec:anize the tending of animals and 
increase their productivity and number. To increase 
yield per hectare in crep production, it will be necessary 
to till all the land . . . raise the agrotechnical level. . . 
[and] appropriately utilize all sources of fertilizer.” 


Uher further admittec. the failure of farm production in 
his December 16 speech. He told his audience that “In 
comparison with indus:rial development, agriculture is 
lagging considerably. Whereas, during the first Five Year 
Plan, industrial production increased 100 percent, and 
machine tool production 250 percent, agricultural produc- 
tion increased approximately only one third, roughly 
equalling prewar production levels.” Uher’s November 
10 article in Rude Pravo also indicated difficulties with fall 
plowing and he stated that up to that date “only 57.7 
percent of the winter crop has been sown.” Rude Pravo, 
December 18, followed this with the declaration that one 
fourth of the total farm acreage had not been plowed in 
December, at a time when most of the soil is frozen. The 
consequences of this lagging in fall plowing was clearly 
outlined in Zemedelske Noviny (Prague), December 6: 


“The Usti area is lagging in fall plowing . . . [with] 
approximately 80 thousand hectares still to be plowed. 
If ploughing cannot be completed before frost sets in, 
we shall have 10 quintals less grain per hectare. For the 
Usti area alone, this would represent a crop of eight 
thousand carloads less” (Italics added). 


The causes of failures in agricultural production were 
firmly outlined in Politicka Economie (Prague) for the 
fourth quarter of 1953. An article printed there admitted 
_that agricultural production was lagging considerably be- 
hind industrial development and laid the responsibility for 
this adverse situation to: “lack of investment in agriculture, 
insufficient mechanization in agriculture, insufficient aid 
to smallholders, who have not as yet joined the Unified 
Agricultural Cooperatives and who still supply the major 
portion of farm production, damaging of the principle of 
voluntary participation and haste in forming UACs.. . 
mistakes in price and purchasing policy, and in general, 
insufficient state support of agriculture by financial and 
other economic means.” 


Collectivization 


Although the measures in Czechoslovakia have not been 
as thoroughly conciliatory as those in Hungary, Zapotocky’s 
August | speech defending the rights of the independent 
farmers seemed to indicate some deviation from and 
amelioration of Communist collectivization practices. Sub- 
sequent official statements, such as Krosnar’s September 3 
speech, praising the independent farmers’ efforts in the 
1953 harvest, lent further credence to this expectation as 
did the September 14 demotion of Minister of Agriculture 
Nepomucky, considered one of the advocates of a harsh 
collectivization policy. 

During the first six months of 1953, the tempo of collec- 








tivization had slowed considerably, as may be seen from 
the table that follows: 


Land in Unified Agricultural Cooperatives* 
(thousands of hectares) 


Agricultural Arable Land 

Land (cultivated) 
Dec. 31, 1950 645.7 476.7 
Dec. Si, 1951... 1,028.6 780.3 
Dec. $i, 1952. 2,181.8 1,557.3 
June 30, 1953 2,347.9 1,756.1 


This reduced tempo may be attributed principally to the 
disastrous 1952 harvest, which forced the regime to rein 
in its collectivization drive in order to increase overal! 
agricultural production, but it is also a tribute to the re- 
sistance of the farmers and the greater productive efficiency 
of the private sector of farming. 

Although no more recent figures on collectivization have 
been published than for the period ending June 30, recent 
speeches by regime spokesmen indicate that collectivized 
land may be decreasing rather than increasing. For ex- 
ample, Uher stated in his November 10 article: 


“There is still the sensitive. political question of re- 
instating the lands of those farmers who left collectives. 
The rules of the collective clearly state that any member 
who leaves will be given back land equal to what he 
brought in. It is clear that it will not be possible in 
every case to comply with the wishes of the farmer who 
wants to farm independently . . . the interests of the 
collectives come first. . . . In those instances where we 
made errors so that farmers left the collective, it is neces- 
sary to put up a fight, to use all our knowledge to elimi- 
nate the causes which have precipitated the exodus.”** 


Uher’s statement reveals that some exodus has taken place 
from the kolkhozes although the extent is at this time still 
impossible to estimate accurately. 

In spite of Uher’s conciliatory tone and the regime’s 
new line of “trying to convince the farmer of the advan- 
tages of collective farming” because Communist forced 
collectivization has failed so dismally, collectivization re- 
mains the regime’s stated aim, as clearly expressed in the 
December 31 Rude Pravo: 


“Socialist reconstruction of agriculture on the basis of 
voluntary collectivization of small and middle farmers 
is right. Collective farms must play a most important 
role in the increase of production. . . . The Central 
Committee of the Communist Party once more cautions 
that the organizational, economic and political strength- 
ening of the collective farms is the primary task. 

“What matters is not only that existing cooperatives 
be strengthened, but new ones must be founded. . . . No 
small or medium farmer will hesitate to join a coopera- 
tive sooner or later, if he realizes that membership in a 
cooperative offers far more advantages than the running 
of a small farm.” 





* Source: Planned Economy, November 9-10, 1953; Rude Pravo, 
December 19, 1953. Includes unified agricultural collectives of 
Classes III and IV only, those which are “most advanced” having 
both collective crop and animal husbandry. 


** This is fundamentally the same line toward leaving kolkhozes 
taken in Hungary. 
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Short Term Program 


Although the long range program still calls for collectivi- 
zation, the immediate task is to raise the level of farm pro- 
duction. One available expedient is wooing the independent 
farmer. In his November 18 article, Uher states: 


“Some think it unnecessary to aid the independent 
farmer to increase his production; some even would de- 
crease it. These opinions are incorrect and damaging. A 
decrease in independent production means lowering the 
food] supply of our people, and what is more, it is a 
violation of the principle of voluntarism which char- 
acterizes the transition from small and medium farming 
to collective farming. . . . It is [therefore] our task to 
support the production of small and medium farmers 
in order to increase farm production as well as to 
strengthen the union of the working class and the small 
and medium farmers.” 


Uher further points out that independent farmers are 
being granted State assistance “to get maximum produc- 
tion from them.” However, he adds, “this will be an 
opportunity to show them that even under such circum- 
stances they cannot compete with the cooperatives.” 

Nor has the regime given up its kulak scapegoat.* 
The regime continues to blame the kulaks for Communist 
errors and failures in farm policy and its implementation. 
In his December 4 article in the Bratislava Pravda, Stefan 
Gazik reminds one and all that “above all, kulaks and 
their activities are responsible for the setbacks in farming.” 
Uher’s December 16 speech also maintains, “The kulak, 
exploiter of smallholders and medium-sized farmers, has 
been and always will remain the implacable enemy of 
socialism.” But the regime is also constantly aware of its 
immediate target: food, and therefore on its dependence 
on kulak production. Uher himself also points out that 
“in our political struggle with the kulak, we must not 
forget that our task is to let the kulak produce on his 
soil. . . . Even kulak earth must fully serve the supplying 
of the workers.” 

Nevertheless, attacks on kulaks are not purely verbal; the 
regime continues its economic discriminations against them. 
In Krosnar’s December 16 speech (as reported in Decem- 
ber 19 Rude Pravo) he announced that special kulak lists 
had been prepared by the local national committees. 
Kulaks on the lists are required to deliver to the State an 
additional 10 percent over and above compulsory quotas 
for independent farmers. Krosnar’s comment on this ac- 
tion is meaningful: “Such measures give administrative 
force to the policy of limiting and eliminating the capitalist 
elements in the villages, and in turn result in the adminis- 
trative liquidation of kulak holdings.” That these require- 
ments were subsequently rescinded (see p. 16) is some 


indication of the extent of farm resistance and regime need 
for food. 


* It is essential to recognize that the Communist use of the word 
kulak, like their use of the word proletarian, is a semantic conveni- 
ence. The Communists may use kulak, and generally do, merely to 
designate opponents of their policy in the countryside, as they have 


reserved proletarian for those workers who agree with their urban 
policies. 


Despite all the advantages granted to collectives, and 
all obstacles placed in the way of independent farmers, 
the major portion of Czechoslovak farm production is 
still harvested by independent farmers. Rude Pravo of 
December 4 presented the following table on fulfillment 
of compulsory delivery quotas. It shows collectives far 
ahead in fulfilling compulsory delivery quotas, but does 
not mention that independent farm quotas are several 
times higher than those for collectives. This results in 
independent farming being considerably ahead of collec- 
tives in crop deliveries to the State. 


Deliveries Fulfilled 
By Collectives By Independent Farm 


Commodity 


grain 
meat 
pork 
milk .. 


Means to An End 


In recent months, the regime has initiated concessions to 
give the farmer incentives to increase production. On 
September 3, a price increase for quota and excess quota 
deliveries was announced (see October 1953 issue, pp. 
16-17). On October 28, farmers were granted special loan 
provisions and reductions in interest rates (see December 
1953 issue, p. 47). But by far the most significant conces- 
sions are the most recent ones announced on December 
16 by Josef Krosnar. According to the account published 
in Rude Pravo, December 19, the following provisions 
went into effect on January 1, 1954: 

1. Delivery quotas for collectives and independent farm- 
ers are to be reduced as follows: 


103.10% 
92.67% 
92.25%, 
78.82% 


77.45% 
80.09% 
56.86% 
74.75% 


Percentage of Reduction 
independent 
farmers 


Commodity collectives 


14 
potatoes aces Om 22 


oleaginous plants ....... 33 19 


hay ipl Sait ae de ahsp acer 48 ze 
vegetables 14 17 


grapes agesy eee 13 
pork. .... aim Se bisa 13 
other meats 20 16 


26 none 
eee 42 14 
wool benepscadince eee ee 15 


The largest quota reduction is given to hay deliveries, the 
second to potato deliveries. The regime apparently in- 
tends to forestall another potato famine, like the one of 
last fall, and would prefer the farmer to feed hay to his 
livestock while disposing of his potato crop on the “free” 
markets which sporadically spring up throughout the 
country, thus increasing urban food supply. A further 
note on discriminatory policy may be seen in the handling 
of milk, the one item in which collective and independent 
farm quotas were nearly equivalent. Kolkhoz compulsory 
delivery quotas was lowered by 26 percent while inde- 
pendent farm quotas remained the same. 





2. Compulsory deliveries for technical plants such as 
sugar beets, flax and to>dacco—which are based on area 
planted and purchased under contract—are to be gradu- 
ally lowered. For example, from now on, 74 percent of 
the planned sugar beet output will be bought at the set 
standard price, but the cther 26 percent will be purchased 
at a higher price. 

3. Compulsory quota deliveries on private plots of 
kolkhoz members are to be reduced 25 percent for meat 
and 20 percent for eggs. 


4. Beginning in 1954, agricultural norms are to be set 
according to the type of crop grown, the size of the hold- 
ing and the region in which the holding is located, in 
order to compensate for the difference in production con- 
ditions between various districts and to increase respon- 
sibilities of the various regional organs. 


5. Henceforth, the listing of kulaks and the 10 percent 
additional delivery quota required of kulaks is to be dis- 
continued. 

The significant contradictions between these concessions 
and those which have gone before, particularly with re- 
spect to the kulak farmers, once more indicate the recog- 
nition by the Communist leadership of economic necessities 
(food) over political imperatives (elimination of the “class 
enemy” in the countryside). But what the confusion and 
administrative ambivalence will bring to pass still remains 
to be seen. 


Poland 


In his October 30 speech, Polish President Bierut admit- 
ted that the 1953 harvest was poor and therefore the in- 
creased standard of living originally projected by the 
regime for 1954 would be somewhat lower than planned. 
Further evidence of the severity of the Polish agricultural 
situation was attested to by Deputy Prime Minister Stefan 
Jedrychowski’s statement (in the November 1953 Nowe 
Drogi) that the bad harvest had necessitated importation 
of one million tons of grain. The State Pldnning Commis- 
sion communique for the third quarter of 1953 gave the 
following data on yields: 


wheat, oats and barley—approximately the same as 1952; 
rye—because of poor weather, somewhat lower than 1952; 
sugar beets—estimated at 9 percent higher than 1952; 
potatoes—estimated at 17 percent higher than 1952. 


The December 1953 Gospodarka Planowa presented the 
following table comparing the yields (in quintals) for 1953 
with previous years: 


Commodity 1934/38 1946 


9.0 
112.0 
152.0 


1950 1952 1953 


. 14 
. 138.0 
265.0 


Grain* 
Potatoes 
Sugar beets 


12.4 
110.0 
222.0 


12.8 
106.0 
177.0 


119 
121.0 


This same report presents statistics on agricultural develop- 
ment since the inauguration of the Six Year Plan. Using 
1949 as a base year of 100, the index of agricultural pro- 


* Average for the four principal grains: wheat, rye, barley, oats. 
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duction was given as: 1950—109.9; 1951—104.1; 1952— 
104.9; 1953 (Plan)—109.0. These figures indicate that 
little progress has been made in the past few years of Polish 
farm production. Further, it is doubtful if the planned goal 
for 1953 (109.0) was reached, considering both Bierut’s 
and Jedrychowski’s complaints of a poor harvest. However 
even if the planned goals were attained, overall farm pro- 
duction would still fall short of the pre-war base year, 
1937. This was indicated in the report on the Six Year 
Plan, Plan Szescioletni (Warsaw) 1952, which stated that 
the value of agricultural production in real terms in 1949 
was equivalent to 86 percent of that for 1937. Thus, if a 
nine percent increase were achieved in 1953, it would still 
equal only 93.4 percent of pre-war production. 

According to Bierut, the regime’s agricultural plan calls 
for about ten percent increase in agricultural production 
in the next two years. In particular, grain yields are to 
increase 600 thousand tons and potato production by at 
least 5 to 7 percent. Even assuming that this ten percent 
rise should be achieved during 1954-55, it will fall short 
of the 50 percent increase over 1949 called for in the origi- 
nal Six Year Plan, and would probably bring the overall 


figure for farm production in 1955 to less than a 20 percent 
increase over 1949. 


Livestock 


As in the other Soviet bloc countries, the livestock situa- 
tion in Poland is particularly critical. In a December 26 


speech over Radio Warsaw, Minister of Agriculture Jan 
Dab-Kociol said: 


“We cannot be proud of . . . the achievements in 
farm production, both in grain yields and in cattle 
breeding. As a result of spring frosts, we had rather 
poor yields from autumn sowing, especially in rye. 
Yields of sugar beets and potatoes were somewhat bet- 
ter. However, there seems to be no distinct turning 
point . . . in increasing yield per hectare. 

“. . . breeding results were also poor.” 


Dab-Ko~’ >] went on to say that the number of pigs had 
increased wy 8 percent; sheep 15 percent, and the number 
of cattle had increased very little. These figures indicate 
that the 1955 goals envisaged by Bierut’s October 30 speech 
—a 7 to 10 percent increase in cattle population and a 10 
to 15 percent increase in pigs—may not easily be obtained. 
Dab-Kociol insisted that cattle breeding was “the founda- 
tion of income in farm development [because] there is a 
close relationship between breeding and crop yields. The 
yields depend to a great extent on manure. Fertilizers are 
only an addition which increases yields, but the decisive 
role belongs to organic fertilizer; that is, manure.” 

The Minister attributed the “poor results in farm pro- 
duction” to the “peasants’ conservatism,” their difficulty in 
understanding and their unwillingness in adopting “new, 
scientific and proven methods of animal husbandry.” 
These “ancient methods and conservatisms [were] dragging 
agricultural production down . . . causing difficulties in 
feeding the country and causing delay in raising the stand- 
ard of living of the entire population.” 





The Development of Kolkhozes By 





Shading within the circles indicates percentage of villages in 
the province in which kolkhozes are located. Shading outside the 


circle indicates percentage of peasant households in the province 
that have joined a kolkhoz. 


Source: Economista, third quarter 1953. 


Collectivization 


The need for further strengthening and development of 
the collective farm program was stressed during the Ninth 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the PZPR where it 
was said that “incessant development of collective farm- 
ing” should proceed “on a completely voluntary basis.” 


Trybuna Ludu, November 22, 1953, further outlined the 
collectivization program: 


“The struggle for increased production of individual 
holdings should be parallel to and simultaneous with 
the struggle for further development of the kolkhozes. 
Our party has stood, and stands by the pledge that the 
change to a collective economy in agriculture is the only 
way to abolish totally kulak exploitation and assure con- 
tinuous improvement of the welfare of poor and middle 
peasants. We shall therefore further by all means the 


strengthening of existing kolkhozes and the creation of 
new ones.” 


Although Dab-Kociol’s December 26 speech admitted 
that farm yields could be greatly increased “even under 
conditions of individual husbandry,” he stressed that “much 
better results can be achieved through communal hus- 
bandry because it provides possibilities for applying full 
mechanization and introducing new and more efficient 
husbandry methods.” He reiterated the familiar Commu- 
nist slogan: “The future of the countryside lies in the de- 


Province 


The map indicates the number of kolkhozes in Poland by prov- 
ince as of February 15, 1953, at which time there were 5,613 kolk- 
hozes containing a total area of 1.12 million hectares in the whole 
country. Each bar represents 100 kolkhozes. 


Source: Georgrafia w Szkole, No. 2, March-April 1953. 


velopment of the kolkhoz. For the Polish countryside there 
is no other way.” 


Kolkhoz “Progress” 


What actual progress has the collective farm movement 
made in Poland? In an article in Economista (Warsaw) 
for the third quarter of 1953, Central Committee member 
Jerzy Tepicht wrote that 5.2 percent of the peasants were 
members of producer collectives. The author, also Director 
of the Institute of Agrarian Economics, presented the fol- 
lowing table to illustrate the development of collective 


farming: 
Land in Producers’ Cooperatives 


Number of 
Kolkhozes 


Agiicultural 
Land 


Arable 
Land 


(in thousands of hectares) 
oo 49.3 
441.3 
668.5 
861.4 

1,153.0 


Dec. 31 1949 243 
Dec. 31, 1950 2,199 
Dec. 31, 1951 3,056 
Dec. 31, 1952 4,486 
March 31, 1953 6,253 


371.5 
532.9 
711.3 
918.5 


More recent information on collective farm development 
was contained in the September 6 Zycie Gospadarcze, 
which stated that as of July 31, 1953, there were 8,105 
kolkhozes with approximately 1.5 million hectares of agri- 





cultural land. The official communique on Plan fulfillment 
during the third quarter of 1953 gave the number of kol- 
khozes as of Sept. 30 a: 8,067 and the amount of land 
as 1.4 million hectares. As is the usual case with Com- 
munist statistics, it is impossible to ascertain which of these 
reports, if either, is reliable. However, if these reports can 
be credited at all, they indicate that the tempo of collectivi- 
zation in Poland has slackened in recent months. 


The Western Territories 


In the Economista article, Tepicht gives interesting data 
on development of kolkhozes by province. According to this 
information (see charts on the preceding page), the villages 
are the strongholds of cpposition to collectivization while 
in the Western territories, where the so-called new middle 
peasant prevails collectivization has made more progress. 
Tepicht attributes the greater success of collectivization in 
Western Poland to the following factors: 


1. A large segment of the new middle peasants come 
from the poorer villagers; many of those who were re- 
settled in the Western territories after the war came 
from Eastern or Russian-occupied areas. 


2. These new middle peasants therefore have strong 
ties to the Communist state which gave them the land 
originally. 

§. Greater initiative by these Western peasants in re- 
orienting their lives. 

4. Lack of ties with “bourgeois mentality,” the atti- 
tude of older peasants who are attached to their own 
land and will hold it in spite of enormous indebtedness, 
exhausting labor, hunger, and other hardship and sacri- 
fice. 


Tepicht presents province-by-province statistics on the 
percentage of collectivized peasant household units in the 
Western territories: 


Szczecin 
Wroclaw 
Koszalin 
Poznan 


Bydgoszcz 7.4 
Opole - 12.0 
Olsztyn . 8.8 
Zielona Gora . 15.6 


Compared to the progress of collectivization elsewhere in 
Poland—where Lublin leads with 3.4 percent and Warsaw 
province has only 1 percent—the differences in pace of 
collectivization are obvious. 


The Independent Peasant 


Although the scapegoat for all agricultural difficulties is 
inevitably the kulak, the present regime course is for “limi- 
tation” rather than “liquidation.” This course has been 
clearly expressed by Jerzy Tepicht in Trybuna Ludu (De- 
cember 31) : 


“Our policy is to limit the kulak and restrain his ex- 
ploitation of the poor peasant. The alternative is 
complete liquidation of the kulak as a class, but this is 
impossible as long as we are not in a position to re- 
place his production and the production of the smaller 
peasants by collective farm production” [Italics added). 


Tepicht admits the possibilities of a new kulak class de- 
veloping from the medium peasants but he says the danger 
is unimportant and bothers only “academic” and theoretical 
Communists. He defines these Communists as those who 
“digest the letter of the text and are divorced from the 
conditions of life.” 

The conditions of life for the kulak were outlined by 
Radio Warsaw in a December 13 broadcast. It said that 
the Ninth Plenum decisions meant that kulak farms might 
be developed so they could grow the needed produce. Ku- 
laks will be permitted to sell their surpluses on the market 
but “there are limitations to the extent to which they can 
enrich themselves. They have a higher land tax, higher 
delivery obligations, and, in addition, they must render 
neighborly help to smallholders.” The broadcast ended on 
the note that “the kulak’s influence will finally be termi- 
nated only when the working peasants join the kolkhozes.” 

Despite regime tirades and restrictions, the Communists 
recognize that farm and animal supplies would be entirely 
inadequate without kulak production. Regime dependence 
on the independent peasant production can easily be un- 
derstood by examining the relative share of production 
contributed by the private farming sector. Tepicht, in his 
December 31 Trybuna Ludu article, gave the following fig- 
ures on the proportionate share of State deliveries provided 
by the various agricultural sectors. 


Share of 
Land Held 


Share of 
Grain Supplied 


17.0% 
6.5% 
7.5% 

50.0% 


19.0% 


Sovkhozes .. 
Kolkhozes 
Small peasants 
Middle peasants 
Kulaks 


Kulaks proportionately supply the largest amount of grain. 
The group supplying proportionately next to the most was 
the sovkhoz sector. Sovkhozes should be more productive 
than other sectors because they consist of the most fertile 
areas, seized by the Communists from the former large 
landowners. It is astonishing that kolkhozes do not supply 
more than they do. According to the figures given at the 
Ninth Plenum, the average grain yield per hectare on kol- 
khozes was 14.8 quintals at the end of 1952, while those 
for independent farmers was 12.6* The average per capita 
working of kolkhozes is about ten hectares, while it is below 
five for private farmers. Because of this, kolkhozes should 
be able to sell more grain to the state inasmuch as their 
per capita surplus is greater. Furthermore, their per hec- 
tare yield should be greater because the kolkhozes receive 
special State priorities on farm equipment, seed, fertilizer, 
etc. In addition, the independent farmer sends a certain 
percentage of his produce to the free market as well as 
sending his State quotas along. 


* The reliability of Communist statistics is once more called into 
question. The September 6, 1953 Zycie Gospodarcze states that 
the average per hectare grain yield in kolkhozes was 20 quintals. 
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Title: In The Course of Harvesting and Threshing 

Bureaucracy: “We can’t start working until all the documents are 
completed.” 

Backwardness: “My grandfather never harvested when the corn 
was only waxen ripe. We must wait until total ripeness.” 

Kulak Trick: “Don’t bother about the loss of a few grains—a little 
doesn’t matter.” 

Haphazardness: “Let’s just start the job; somehow things will ar- 


range themselves.” 


Tepicht also presented significant figures on livestock 
deliveries to the State. Middle peasants sold the govern- 
ment 54.5 percent of all livestock received. Small peasants 
supplied 25 percent, leaving 20.5 percent to be accounted 
for. Trybuna Ludu of February 3, 1953 had previously 
stated that independent farmers raised 93.1 percent of the 
cattle and 90.1 percent of the pigs, while kolkhozes raised 
0.9 percent of cattle and pigs and a little more than 1.0 
percent of the sheep.* The balance—or 6 percent of the 
cattle and 9 percent of the pigs— comes from sovkhoz 
production. Since the “Socialist” sector produces such a 


* According to Tepicht in 1952, household plots produced 67.3 
percent of the cattle, 70.4 percent of the pigs, and 66.8 percent of 
the sheep produced in the kolkhozes. Kolkhoz livestock production 
is in itself therefore almost negligible. 


Lack of Discipline: “I wouldn’t think of going to work on my 
son’s Wedding Anniversary.” 

The Overbearing: “I wouldn’t think of working on my great aunt’s 
wedding anniversary.” 

Waste: “It doesn’t matter if a few drops of oil are wasted; we 
have plenty now.” 


Subtitle: “. . . we must defeat this dragon with the seven heads.” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), July 10, 1953 


negligible portion of the livestock, it is assumed that the 
greatest part of the difference—20.5 percent—is supplied 
by the kulak. 


Agricultural Concessions 


During the past six months, under the aegis of the New 
Course, the Communists have instituted various decrees 
designed to spur the peasant to increased production. The 
first such decree cancelled or extended tax arrears (see 
September 1953 issue, p. 24). The October 11 Trybuna 
Ludu announced additional concessions in the form of 
premium payments for excess milk deliveries and the Octo- 
ber 15 Trybuna Ludu announced permissible substitutions 
for obligatory grain quotas. Farmers might thereby substi- 
tute some of the following commodities for grain: French 





beans, millet, buckwheat, maize, lupine seeds, alfalfa seeds, 
vetch seeds, etc. In addi*ion, certain breeding farms were 
permitted, after having fulfilled livestock and milk quotas, 
and with the permission of the local council presidium, to 
substitute those products for grain. Further concessions in 
the form of price reductions were announced in the No- 
vember 15 Trybuna Ludu. Agricultural machinery and 
“equipment were reduced 20 to 40 percent (a move which 
benefits only the sovkhozes and kolkhozes since they are the 
only units able to purchase such equipment), and the pur- 
chase price of seeds and other products were reduced pro- 
portionately. 


Meat and Milk 


The December 4 Trybuna Ludu reported further con- 
cessions in additional credits to be awarded to small and 
middle peasants with farms having no cows and an area 
of one to three hectares. Farms up to five hectares in the 
East and ten in the West, with one cow, will be granted 
credits to purchase an additional cow provided they have 
adequate fodder and shelter. Credits for purchasing a cow 
or calf may not exceed 2500 zlotys. Credits will be ex- 
tended over three years at an interest rate of 3.5 percent. 

On December 11, the Polish Journal of Law announced 
a new 1954 delivery system for milk and livestock. This 
decree provided for reduced milk quotas in 71 districts, 
some one third of the country. Reductions amount to 
about six percent of the previous quota. As announced in 
Bierut’s October 30 speech, the decree also increased the 
amount of land exempt from quota deliveries from 0.5 hec- 
tares to one hectare. Holdings up to three hectares, without 
cows, will also be exempted if they introduce breeding of 
heifers. This exemption will pertain until the cattle begin 
to yield milk. Exemptions were also allowed for obligatory 
milk and livestock deliveries on farms up to two hectares 
and in special cases affecting old persons, dependent chil- 
dren, or servicemen in the active military forces. Livestock 
and milk deliveries were also reduced on farms with the 
least fertile land (Class V and VI lands) ‘from 20 to 40 
percent, depending on the amount of this type of land held. 
Particular permission is to be granted those farms engaged 
in sheep breeding to sustitute poultry, wool, or other 
animals for livestock deliveries. Special premiums are also 
to be granted to farmers who fulfill delivery obligations 
within a specified time period. 

The decree also provided for cancellation of overdue 
milk deliveries according to the size of the farm and 
whether the case was justifiable or not. Special provisions 


were made to encourage fodder production. Commune- 
owned pastures were excluded from the cultivated land 
area and will henceforth be tax exempt. During 1954, ap- 
proximately 750,000 tons of direct fodder assistance will be 
granted to farmers to expand their livestock breeding. 

Specific regulations were applied to kolkhozes, providing 
that livestock deliveries would have to fulfill 35 percent of 
the quotas required from private holdings during the first 
year of a kolkhoz’s existence. The second year, the quota 
will be 50 percent and the third, and subsequent years, 70 
percent. These norms applied to kolkhozes where the aver- 
age area per member does not exceed 10 hectares. For 
those where the average exceeds 10, the stipulated quota 
will be halved. Kolkhozes are also exempted from milk de- 
liveries during the first year, while they are required to 
deliver 30, 50 and 70 percent of the private farmer’s quota 
during the second, third and subsequent years respectively. 
Private plot deliveries of livestock remain the same, but 
milk deliveries are reduced 100 liters per cow for the first 
two cows. 

Although listed with the concessions, these new kolkhoz 
delivery regulations are stricter than those previously in 
effect. Former regulations exempted new kolkhozes from 
delivery quotas during the first two years and the third 
year quota was set at 50 to 70 percent of the independent 
peasant’s, 

Along with the delivery decree, the regime announced 
that 150 million zlotys had been earmarked—in the form 
of long-term credits—for purchase of cows and heifers. 
This is reported to be three times the amount allotted in 
1953. An additional 100 million zlotys in short-term credits 
was also appropriated to be utilized for the same purpose, 
and a further 260 million zlotys was earmarked for pur- 
chase of other farm animals. To increase the meat supply, 
the decree also stated that the contract purchase system 
(voluntary supplements to compulsory quotas) for pigs and 
slaughter animals would be expanded. Contract prices for 
higher quality cattle are to be increased 10 to 35 percent. 

As everywhere in the Soviet orbit, the Communist regime 
has the habit of repeating old regulations and listing them 
as “new concessions.” The Polish press has recently had 
many such examples. But although they are not as sub- 
stantial as those in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, regime 
concessions have been made and reveal Communist neces- 
sity to bolster farm production. Some ideological sacrifices 
have been made in order to achieve the immediate objec- 
tives of increased food and raw material supplies, but how 
far the new policies and ideological sacrifices will go is still 
a moot question. 


Minor Deviationists 


dogs must be “naked” because to put sweaters on them would give them a cos- 


Te Hungarian Toy Industry insists on realism in the design of toy animals. Toy 


mopolitan appearance, and toy bears must have hunchbacks because real bears 
have hunchbacks. Hungarian children, however, are noticeably averse to these “de- 
formed-looking” teddy bears, and as a result the hunchbacked bears are piling up 
alarmingly in the top shops. 





Satellite Bookshelf 


Because abstractions about Communist control of literature leave one with only half 
a sense of the reality, we present below reviews of three recent and widely read Satellite 
novels which are unavailable in English translation and which will help contribute to 
greater familiarity with actual works of Communist-dominated writers. 


Red River by Miroslaw Zulawski 


o suM up Miroslaw 

Zulawski’s Red 

River* as an in- 

ferior novel with the usual 

@ limitations of Commu- 

| nist propaganda, or to 

_ claim that it was awarded 

the 1953 Polish State 

prize for literature solely 

on the basis of its original 

topic and foreign setting 

would be to deny the fact 

that Communist authors 

occasionally produce 

works of literary inten- 

sity despite the severe 

limitations imposed upon 

them. Like all Communist literature, Red River was writ- 

ten according to Party formulae; nevertheless, it cannot 

be dismissed merely as a product of stiffly preconceived 

ideas, as a work in which the author, halfheartedly bow- 

ing to the dictates of Party literati, neither understood his 

characters nor cherished his theme. What distinguishes 

Red River from the standardized literature of the day is 

Zulawski’s talent, and what gives it cogency is the author’s 
apparent conviction that what he writes is true. 


* Tworczosc (Warsaw), Nov., Dec., 1952, Jan., Feb. 1953. 
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As a novel which deals with the war in Indo-China as 
supposedly experienced by soldiers fighting with the French 
Foreign Legion and by French civilians indirectly con- 
cerned with the battle, Red River is often a sympathetic 
portrayal of human suffering. Zulawski’s characters have 
a depth and solidity which would have been impossible had 
his book been inspired only by external pressure, had he 
accepted regime dogma without personal belief. At the 
same time, Red River is considerably weakened by adher- 
ence to the oversimplifications of Communist political prop- 
aganda and suffers from the characteristic flaw of all Com- 
munist literature: the author sees the choice between Good 
and Evil as a clearcut choice between capitalism and com- 
munism, and he credits his enemy with neither integrity 
nor power. While communism is depicted as vigorous and 
moral, the West is portrayed on the verge of moral collapse, 
perpetuating poverty and cruelty, and lacking both ethical 
purpose and political right. 

Because of its author’s one-eyed vision, Red River lacks 
an element of suspense. Zulawski’s characters experience 
no struggle in choosing the good: this applies to his intel- 
lectual heroes, such as Professor Lefebvre, who sees com- 
munism as the only source of salvation, as well as to his 
non-intellectual heroes, such as Wiecki and Marouf who, 
“in a sudden vision of light,” realize that the French Gov- 
ernment is conducting an “unjust war against the enslaved 
Vietnam people” and desert to the Viet Minh. In other 
words, Zulawski’s heroes operate on too superficial a level 
and, despite its virtues, Red River lacks the universal di- 
mensions and complexity characteristic of great works of 
art. 





“Scum of the Earth” 


The action of the book vakes place in France and Indo- 
China, events in one place setting off a chain of reactions 
in the other. The two middle chapters describe the war in 
Vietnam; the first and last chapters, which serve as a pro- 
logue and epilogue to the main body of the story, are set 
in Paris and Marseille. The novel opens in Marseille har- 
bor, which is a gathering place for human flotsam, for 
rootiess men rejected by life and demoralized by war. 
Among them is former soldier Mohamed Arezki, whom 
the West has given no opportunity to live decently, and 
who is tricked into joining the French Foreign Legion by 
a Negro police stooge assigned to seek recruits among the 
city’s riff-raff. The typical existence, condition and attitude 
of these “underground men” left to rot in the Western 
world is described in Mohamed’s first encounter with the 
Negro: 


“The Negro opened his eyes. He looked up at the 
Moroccan as if he had only just become aware of his 
presence. He noticed first his worn-out army boots— 
then a bit farther up—his soiled army pants—and still 
farther up—his civilian jacket, buttonless. And higher 
up, almost at the edge of the wall, his sunburned face, 
half-concealed by the shadow of a dirty hat. He closed 
his eyes. 

““*Are you new?’ he asked with contempt. 

“ ‘What?’ 

“ “Have you been coming here long?’ 

“It’s none of your business.’ 

“The Negro moved. Encircling his knees with his 
hands, he pulled up his legs, lifted himself and stood up. 
His teeth clicked rapidly behind his blue lips. 

“*“Where were you jailed?’ he asked. ‘Here, in Mar- 
seille?’ 

“Mohamed Arab Arezki turned his head. The far 
end of the street was empty. White, yellow and brown 
men stood motionless in the shade all along the wall. 

“ “How do you know I've been in jail?’ 

“The Negro looked at him lazily. ‘I've been coming 
here a long time. I've seen your kind before. 

“*You won’t see many more, judging by your face. 
You won't last long.’ 

“So what. I’ve had my share. But you've got a lot 
more to go. You’ve nothing to be happy about.’ 

“Mohamed looked round again. The Negro’s eyes 
were closed, as if he were sleeping. Shivers ran through 
his body like rats. Mohamed stared at the empty street 
before him—white and black from the sun and shade. 

““Does anyone ever come here for us?’ he asked. 

“Sure, sometimes. When they need cheap labor for 
some stinking job nobody else will do. People here will 
do anything. Even become strikebreakers. They aren't 
organized.’ 

“*Why don’t they organize themselves?’ 

“ ‘Why don’t you?’” 


Shortly after this conversation, the Negro provokes a 
disturbance and the police arrest Mohamed. Cornered 
and threatened with a jail sentence, he is persuaded by 
them to join the Foreign Legion in Vietnam, where he is 
forced to live through a hell of humiliation as a private. 
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Eventually he is taken prisoner by the Viet Minh and for 
the first time in his life is treated like a human being. In 
describing the West’s callous attitude toward Mohamed 
and other men from the lower depths, Zulawski clearly 
intends to show that the French Government lacks man- 
power to carry out its war in Indo-China and is forced to 
rely on the “scum-of-the-earth” and a Shanghai-ing form 
of draft for cannon fodder. The larger implication is that 
the West must maintain a class of underprivileged and 
ignorant in order to wage the wars which are “natural 
outgrowths of the capitalist system.” 

Other Mohameds from different backgrounds are 
‘Whisky’ or Wiecki, a former Polish soldier, who joins 
the French Foreign Legion as a means of survival, and 
Marouf, a professional Moroccan soldier. The French 
forces also include far less sympathetic characters such as 
Hirsch, a former SS man whose brutality and perversity 
can be put to best use in war. 


The “Demoralized” West 


As for the French officers in the Foreign Legion, Zulaw- 
ski depicts them as either blindly patriotic, indifferent to 
political considerations or uncertain about the meaning of 
the war. The youthful Martin, recently graduated from 
military school, is an enthusiast ready, if not eager, to die 
for his country. Wounded in Coa Bang, he returns to 
France an invalid. Another Frenchman, more interesting 
than the pale Martin, is Lieutenant Kerrol, an able and 
almost too efficient Breton officer. The son of a fisherman, 
Kerrol has a practical attitude towards his work and is 
the only officer capable of finding a common basis of un- 
derstanding with the Nazi Hirsch. 

The Wieckis, Hirsches and Martins supposedly form 
the core of the French Foreign Legion troops fighting 
against the Viet Minh. They are commanded and finally 
sent to die by officers such as Major Forge and Colonel 
Charton who, the author maintains, are not themselves 
sure what the war is about. Needless to say, Zulawski 
maintains that the conflict in Indo-China is “an imperialist 
war” which even French officers cannot morally approve. 

The author further emphasizes their lack of direction 
by describing the demoralized atmosphere of the Coa 
Bang garrison, a French outpost on the Red River. Sur- 
rounded by Viet Minh forces, the garrison is inactive until 
headquarters orders the troops to evacuate. The more in- 
telligent officers, such as Major Forge, realize that the 
garrison is doomed, but resign themselves to their fate, un- 
able to penetrate the impervious inefficiency of the Central 
Command. This hopeless apathy is contrasted with the ad- 
vancing and “all-powerful” Viet Minh. Except for the 
final scene, in which the victorious Viet Minh soldiers ap- 
pear almost like angels, giving food and hope to the “half- 
starved” legionnaires, Zulawski has given an impressive— 
if highly unrealistic—description of the partisans. They 
are portrayed as a menacing, vital force, a mass lurking in 
the jungle, invincible and ubiquitous. 





Ha, just the hero for my novel 


... drying . . ironing 


“Nazism Revived” 


In line with Communist ideology, Zulawski claims 
that almost all the natives have joined the partisans, mak- 
ing French defeat even more inevitable. Even Hirsch, who 
after several months of service has been appointed leader 
of a self-styled commando unit, has no chance of survival 
when confronted by the furious villagers who have been 
victimized by his brutal attacks. These atrocities, Zulawski 
insists, were condoned by the French Foreign Legion be- 
cause Hirsch was too valuable a man to suppress: 


“All the villages in the Tonkin were suspected of sym- 
pathizing with the Viet Minh. Hirsch had an easy kill. 
From time to time he disappeared into the jungle, only 
to appear again after several days; he would then force 
the natives to attend a football match in which the heads 
of dead Viet Minh soldiers were used as balls. He never 
brought back male prisoners, only young women. Often 
the district commanders tried to prevent him from an- 


He only needs a shower a 


. and a little laundering 


. and combing. And now, no one can 
say that I did not forge my hero in 
the furnace of contemporary reality.* 


tagonizing the natives {in areas they considered pacified]. 
But he merely laughed, saying ‘War is for killing, isn’t 
it?’ And seeing that the Army Command was of the same 
opinion, he was permitted to go on. He was worth 
more to them than the natives he killed... .” 


While most of the French officers are described as 
amoral, Hirsch stands as the symbol of evil. The connec- 
tion, however, is more than tangential: in Zulawski’s eyes, 
Hirsch is allowed to extend his influence and continue 
Nazi tradition because of “bourgeois negativism, opportun- 
ism and imperialism.” In assigning Hirsch an ugly death, 
the author expresses his hatred of the new Hitlerism now 
allegedly fostered by the West for the purposes of world 
conquest: 

“ ‘Whisky’ threw away his spade and ran towards the 


river. Along the bank a huge corpse, face downwards, 
was floating with the current. ‘Whisky’ noticed its wet 


* Dikobraz (Prague), December 27, 1953. 








mass of blond hair. The huge corpse, dressed in a khaki 
uniform, its arms and legs outstretched in the water, 
looked like a dead frog. 

“*A white man,’ Gemiani said. 

“Van Hoven went into the water, holding his pick- 
axe. He grabbed the corpse by its clothes and pulled it 
towards the bank. Gemiani and ‘Whisky’ pulled it by 
its legs and threw it on the shore. A huge cloud of steam 
emerged from it, along with the smell of sour water. 
Van Hoven kicked the corpse hard, turning it face up. 
He looked at the swollen blue face of the dead man and 
said: ‘Dung always comes to the surface.’ ” 


Redemption 


While Hirsch is killed, the “accidental enemies” of the 
Communists—those who are potentially “proletarians” and 
who have joined the French forces out of ignorance or 
error—are permitted to live. First Marouf deserts to the 
Viet Minh and then Wiecki: 


“The legionnaires picked up the machine gun and ran 
forward, following the Moroccans, who were marching 
slowly. ‘Whisky’ listened to the ever-fainter sound of 
their boots. He waited for a while and then turned 
back. Only dust lingered above the road over which 
Colonel Charton’s column had retreated a short time ago. 
He turned his head again. . . . The Viet Minh soldier 
stood up under a full sun, looking down the road. Be- 
fore he moved, ‘Whisky’ spat, raised himself on his knees, 
then got up, put his hands in his pockets and walked 
slowly ahead. The sun beat at his back .. . as if 


pushing him slightly forward. ‘Whisky’ was walking 
down the colonial road with a feeling of certainty that 
he had now chosen the right way.” 


Colonies or Communism 


The first and last chapters dealing with the intellectual 
and political aspects of the Indo-Chinese conflict and the 
effect the war has on diplomats, journalists and relatives 
and friends of the soldiers, are rendered in a much stiffer 
manner. Whereas the fighting legionnaires are silhouetted 
against the background of the steaming jungle and the 
ominous shadow of death, and attain a stark reality because 
of their suffering, the figures of Lemay, a middle-aged 
diplomat, Chantal, a spoiled Parisienne, and the “progres- 
sive priest,” Despaul, lack depth and individuality. Two 
scenes in particular strike the reader as artificial—one at 
the Indian Embassy in Paris and another describing a 
conversation between Abel, the only “official” Communist 
in the book, and Despaul, who is sympathetic to the Com- 
munists. These incidents provide eloquent evidence that 
whenever the author employs the usual Communist propa- 
ganda technique, the result is artistic failure. 

Lemay and his elder counterpart, Dravet are supposed to 
represent the “political hypocrites” who support “French 
imperialist politics” because they are incapable of admitting 
their errors and are completely reliant on old, “worn-out” 
convictions. But while Dravet, when asked what he would 
do if the Russians marched into Paris, replies, “What would 
I do? Simple, I would take advantage of my 80 years and 
die,” Lemay persists in “fighting for a lost cause.” He puts 








into this struggle all the energy he’s got and sacrifices even 
the friendship of his old teacher, Professor Lefebvre. 


An Act of Faith 


Rene Lefebvre, who is perhaps the best drawn charac- 
ter in the book and the only exception in this gallery of 
types, is described as a famous explorer and scientist, an 
expert on anthropology and the history of man. He is 
director of the Paris Museum of Man and a Socialist dep- 
uty to Parliament. Zulawski describes his humanistic out- 
look in detail and there is little doubt that Lefebvre is sup- 
posed to represent the Socialist intellectual whom the Com- 
munists have long been trying—so often successfully—to 
woo. Lefebvre’s attitude towards the Indo-China war is 
the same as the Communist Party’s (he sums it up as a sim- 
ple matter of colonialism) and is in sharp contrast to that 
of Lemay, who in a conversation with Lefebvre says: 


You will perhaps say that this is not war [in Indo- 
China], and from the formalistic point of view you will 
be right. We are not conducting a war in Vietnam because 
war is using physical force in the relations between two 
sovereign states. We are conducting a pacification ac- 
tion against the terrorists in defense of those groups of 
the population who have remained faithful to us.’ 

“Lefebvre looked at him without putting on the 
glasses he held in his hand. Lemay avoided his eyes, 
although he knew that Lefebvre could hardly see with- 
out his lenses. 

“*No, Yves, I would not be right. It is the worst pos- 
sible war—an unjust, wrong, unnecessary and ugly war. 
The ugliest war our own country can wage because its 
aim is to enslave another nation. I shall never declare 
myself on the side of such a war. I shall fight against 
it with all my strength. Even if you say I am committing 
treason against my own country.’ 

“And further on] “Today I have come to the conclu- 
sion that faith in man is not sufficient in itself. An act 
of faith is necessary—and this means a struggle. And if 
one is incapable of fighting for what one loves, one 
must at least make an effort to fight against that which 
one hates... .’” 


The inevitable conclusion is that those interested in the 
Good must join the Communist Party. Lefebvre does ex- 
actly that. His adopted daughter, Chanal, also goes over 
to the Communist side and decides to collect signatures 
for the Stockholm Peace Appeal. Similarly, the “peace 
priest”, Despaul, promises the Communist Abel his support 
at a workers’ meeting. There is little doubt that Mo- 
hamed, after being taken prisoner by the Viet Minh, also 
joins the Communists, and Zulawski implies that even 
Major Forge will resign from active service and that Mar- 
tin, who is one of the exchanged war prisoners, will be 
less willing in the future to die for his country. Thus, with 
the exception of the dead Hirsch, almost all the characters 
in the book declare themselves Communists or doom them- 
selves, as Lemay does, to constant doubt about the righteous- 
ness of their motives. 

It is obvious that Zulawski has chosen a subject which 
has aroused some controversy in the West, and it is just as 





obvious that he treats it from the oversimplified stand- 
point of Communist propaganda. Knowing that the French 
themselves are divided on the question of war in Indo- 
China, Zulawski has explained opposition to the war as 
opposition to French colonial policy, and has used hatred 
of imperialism as a major motive in the “ideological meta- 
morphosis” of his characters. 

Because of its oversimplifications, Red River is inferior 
to books such as Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the 
Dead, which it resembles in many respects. Both novels 
have a common denominator: rejection of war as a means 
of solving disagreements among peoples. Mailer expresses 
this by showing that war produces nothing but suffering 
and humiliation, whereas Zulawski, using the medium of 
the one terminology permitted him, conveys this only ab- 
stractly, and places his emphasis elsewhere. He divides 


The Wolf Hunt by Peter Dumitriu 


The Wolf Hunt,* first published in 1951 along with 
four other short novels by Peter Dumitriu, has, within a 
few short years, become a “classic” in Romanian Commu- 
nist literature. Not only is it held up as a model to all 
Romanian writers, but it has been publicized throughout the 
country as a masterpiece of “Socialist realism.” The author 
himself is an arbiter of literary affairs in Romania, a man 
who has received the official stamp of political reliability 
and is entrusted with the task of delivering directives to 
“less enlightened” writers. According to the publisher’s 
blurb, The Wolf Hunt is an episode in “the struggle of hard- 
working peasants against kulaks who, realizing that the new 
life of the village will eliminate all possibility for them to 
continue their exploitation, resort to criminal acts in 
which they stop at no kind of violence.” As a denunciation 
of kulaks and a eulogy to the regime’s agricultural collec- 
tivization program, which the majority of peasants al- 
legedly support, the novel certainly fulfills Party prescrip- 
tions. But as a literary work, it must be considered a book 
crudely conceived, intentionally distorting the meaning and 
truth of human existence for the sake of political slogans 
and Communist self-justification. 


The Fictional “Class Struggle” 


The story of The Wolf Hunt deals with life in a village 
at the foot of the Banat Mountains during the first years 
of “building victorious Socialism.” It is supposed to be a 
document on the “class struggle” among the peasantry, 
proof that “bad kulaks” or “wolves” oppose “good peas- 
ants” supporting regime policy. In their hatred and des- 
peration, the “wolves” commit murder and various atroci- 
ties and organize a resistance group in the nearby hills 


* State Literature and Arts Editions—a Communist-controlled 
publishing house. 


war into just and unjust and uses the criteria offered him 
by Communist peace propaganda. It is significant, how- 
ever, that Zulawski concentrates on an enemy he may know 
only from a distance, while he treats the Communists them- 
selves in terms of a highly idealized and invisible mass. 
This technique, one suspects, may be based on the fear 
that closer inspection of the Communists might destroy his 
political and ethical thesis. In any case, unbiased analysis 
is impossible in Communist Poland, and in developing his 
political themes, Zulawski resorts to Party platitudes, slo- 
gans and journalistic cliches. 

Nevertheless, the book as a whole is better than most 
Satellite writing and, despite its doctrinaire approach, 
conveys a deep sense of feeling for individuals and a sym- 
pathy for human suffering which transcends prescribed 
Communist norms. 


under the leadership of a tyrannical former Army Colonel. 
From their hiding places, they conduct raids and terrorize 
the villagers who also flee to the woods in fear of their 
lives. The situation is “saved” by heavily armed Commu- 
nist militia, who crush these “enemies of the people” and 
restore order to the village so that the “peaceful” work of 
“Socialist” construction can proceed without interruption. 


The Fact of Resistance 


Significantly enough, the story of The Wolf Hunt is 
based on an actual incident which took place in 1949 in 
the mountainous area of Banat near the Yugoslav border. 
In the winter of that year, the Communist police, rein- 
forced with Soviet troops, conducted a surprise raid on a 
resistance group led by Colonel Ion Uta, formerly com- 
mander of the 17th regiment Mehedinti. Uta and three 
of his friends managed to hold back the Communist troops 
for several hours while the rest of the resistance forces 
took cover in the mountains. Uta was killed and his friends 
were captured and sentenced to death in July 1949 by the 
Timisoara military court. In basing his novel on this in- 
cident, Dumitriu was trying to explain away anti-Com- 
munist resistance as a conspiracy of kulaks and bourgeois 
Army officers. Despite the author’s frantic efforts, The 
Wolf Hunt fails to convince its readers on this point; it 
is significant, not as a document on the “class struggle” 
but rather as evidence of the people’s opposition to the 
regime. 


The Thick Plot 


From the point of view of structure, The Wolf Hunt is 
a series of incidents which at first seem to lack any organic 
link. The book opens with a description of a poor but 
hardworking peasant struggling to wrest a living from the 
soil. It is a cold, rainy autumn day. The peasant is 
ploughing his land at the top of a hill with “fiery deter- 
mination.” At his side stands his son, a pale, thin child 





A Horse on the Aisle 


by Konstanty Galczynski 


An invitation to the last rehearsal 
of a satirical program 

was sent by mistake 

to a horse, saying 

we have the honor, etc. etc., 
and your seat’s ir. the first row. 
The horse came, purposely late 
because he wanted to make 

an entrance. 

At first the doormen wouldn’t 
let him in, but then 

one said to the other: 

“Though it’s only horse’s mane 
and neigh, 

he might be somebody, after all. 
Externally a horse, true, 

but he might even be a director. 
Life is made up of appearances. 
You think: a horse or a hare, 
and you don’t let him in 

and soon you’re unpleasantly 
admonished. 

And so they bowed to the horse, 
and he went in and walked 

to the first row, meaning, 

I am socially active. 
Throughout the show he stood 
with his head to the audience. 


whose complexion was transparent, almost green “because 
he was the skinny, anemic child of a poor man.” Sud- 
denly, a rifle shot rings through the air. The peasant falls 
on his plough handle, shot through the head. The chap- 
ter ends with no explanation of the crime: the tragedy 
remains a mysterious, savage act. 

In the next chapter the author describes the villagers’ 
reaction to the news that a peasant has been killed. It 
then turns out that the victim was no mere non-entity: 
he was a member of the Communist-dominated Popular 
Front and a propagandist for the “cause of collectiviza- 
tion.” There is an inquiry at the Party’s Central Office 
and the investigators point the finger of suspicion at a 
kulak called But. Their suspicions become conviction 
when the old man of the village testifies that But is a 
thoroughly hateful character. The old man’s statement is 
a revealing illustration of the “people’s justice.” 


“Here is the proof, my brothers. ... This man, But, 
. . . he hasn’t done a day’s work in his entire life. . . . 
All he does is make other people work his land while 
he rests. Then, frequently, he wakes up in a fury. He 


Somebody sang behind him, 

but he, foot on chairback, nodded 

politely to different people 

keeping in mind their 

rank and social position. 

Now warmly, now calmly, 

like Lucretius 

who said: swum cuique.* 

At intervals editors asked him: 

“Some new poems perhaps?” 

(Indonesia or such like? ) 

The horse immediately caught the 

meaning of the term “concept,” and 

happy to spread it around, added 

“... and its aspect...” 

Hhunn, aye, haha, a concept 

Hhunn, aye, haha, an aspect. 

Somebody took his photo 

for the movies for— 

please don’t argue the point— 

a horse is a real sensation. 

And in the program’s finale, 

the grass was painted green 

(in oil) 

and the Horse leaped on the stage 

and ate the grass 

and was very much applauded. 
Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), 

November 29, 1953. 


realizes that he has slept too long and he feels like 
smashing somebody with his fists, like crushing the whole 
world. . . . That is why But shot Ion. He shot him 
because he hates us. He hates all of us. When he sees an 
honest, hardworking man, he feels like knifing him.” 


Naturally, But’s guilt is not restricted to this one crime. 
He has done something else which the author appears to 
consider even more vile: in his sheepcote on the hill top 
But has concealed peasants who have violently opposed 
collectivization and who have fled from the village and 
will take revenge on its inhabitants. According to Du- 
mitriu, these men who, in many cases, abandoned their 
farms in fear of regime persecution, are the “wolves” hunt- 
ing and feeding on the Romanian population. 


Thrills and Chills 


In the next chapter the scene shifts to the sheepcote 
where the “wolves” are waiting for food and ammunition. 
Their leader is a repulsive-looking Colonel who bullies 


them unmercifully. “His speech was angry,” Dumitriu 


* “To each his own.” 
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writes, “his speech was brutal, but they thrilled to it.” 
Dumitriu then shows their complete baseness by describing 
their relations among themselves. No crime is beneath 
them. For instance, a student arrives from the city eager 
to join their ranks: 


“The student began talking avidly; he wouldn’t even 
stop to catch his breath. He told them an unlikely story 
about a few shepherds still living in huts in the hills 
who had shown him the way to their hiding place. Then, 
he added in a confidential voice: ‘I brought you dollars 

. it’s my modest contribution to your cause.’ The 
Colonel looked him over carefully. He took the foreign 
bills, then looked at the young man again. He wore a 
gold ring on the small finger of his left hand, and he 
had expensive ski shoes on his feet. The Colonel pulled 
himself up out of his reverie and said: ‘OK, young man. 
You're a regular. I'll give you a gun. Romulus,’ he said, 
turning to another man in the place, ‘take him to our 
depot in the woods and let him choose a gun.’ A few 
minutes later a shot was heard. Then another. Romulus 
came back and reported that he'd carried out the Col- 
onel’s orders. . . . ‘I shot the student, Sir. He’s dead.’ 
The Colonel kept on writing: He didn’t answer. ‘Is the 
letter ready, Sir? . . . I must leave.’ In the dark, the 
Colonel’s voice sounded sick and hoarse: ‘You'll stay 
here until I’m finished or I'll blow your head off, you 
damn fool.’”’ 


Not only do the “wolves” kill indiscriminately, attack vil- 
lagers, steal from poor peasants and “stir up the popula- 
tion for war while waiting for a signal from abroad,” but 
they spend their spare time drinking and listening to West- 
ern radio broadcasts. Propagating the Party line, Dumitriu 
insists that these programs preach the war which all 
“kulaks” impatiently long for: 


“They listened with a savage feeling of relief to the 
words which, once in a while, were drowned in a storm 
of electrical noises. They nudged each other with their 
elbows. . . . One of them mumbled: ‘Listen, just listen 
to how he’s telling them off. . . .. Then the broadcast 
ended. There came the sounds of jerky music... and a 
nasal, foreign voice, telling them that the broadcast was 
over. The kulaks looked at each other. With a worried 
look on his fat face, with his lips sagging . . . Traila mut- 
tered: ‘Well, if it doesn’t happen this winter it will cer- 
tainly come in the spring. Then the war will finally 
Ses eae 


Careless Love 


In the following chapters the author describes how the 
villagers living at the foot of the hills take to the woods 
one by one because of their mounting fear of the “wolves.” 
Only those completely devoted to the regime have enough 
courage to stay behind, but their number is small and 
they, too, are frightened. One of these men, called Ion 
Jura, experiences a vague sense of guilt. He doesn’t know 
what he has done wrong; he only knows that there is a 
“weight on his heart.” Communist-style self-understanding 
comes, however, when two comrades from the Party’s de- 
partmental committee arrive in the village and summon 
all the Party members to a meeting. Their first impulse 





is to indulge in confession: their work “hadn't been too 
fruitful. They were overwhelmed by epidemics of deser- 
tion, by fear.” Yes, Dumitriu writes, that is the reason for 
Jura’s guilt. Jura understands his mistake even better 
when one of the Party comrades points to the root of all 
evil: “The evil lies in the present situation. This is where 
we must seek the reason for weaknesses in our Party or- 
ganization. . . . You all love the Party and you are ready 
to give your lives for it, yes, each one of you. But you 
don’t know how to love it well. . . 

After instructing the guilty Party members in how to 
love the Party better, the comrades show them the fate 
that befalls those who know only “hatred for the People’s 
Republic.” The climax of the stery is that the government 
sends armed forces to rescue the village: 

“Late one night the blind walls and deserted roads of 
the village, where the wind was moaning into nobody’s 
ear, became populated with noises of motor cars and 
powerful beams of searchlights. Ion and Patru, and the 
others who belonged to the center, were awakened in the 
middle of the night by a loud pounding on their doors. 
When they opened them, they saw trucks loaded with 
soldiers, their helmets and machine guns gleaming in the 
night. Men were jumping in the snow, stiff with cold, 
weighed down by their weapons. . . . Towards dawn, 
in the milky darkness of the vanishing night, the first 
posses started out on the winding, precipitous mountain 
roads.” 


Between the Lines 


In many instances The Wolf Hunt reads like a case his- 
tory of Communist obsessions. Dealing in turn with the 
peasant problem and the resistance problem it reveals, de- 
spite the author’s fervor, the Party’s failure to make the 
“new man” materialize or to gain popularity among the 
masses. The author harps on the theory of the “class 
struggle,” presenting the “poor peasants” as devotees of 
Communism. To admit that they, too, oppose the regime, 
would be to destroy the theory. Therefore, Dumitriu tries 
to convince his readers that the poor peasants took to the 
hills not because they feared the Party but because they 
were captured and intimidated by small bands of “kulaks’ 
armed with “leftovers” from the war: 


“All of them [poor peasants] knew that there was noth- 
ing one could do to resist when one was alone, sur- 
rounded by children and confronted by ten armed men. 
At such a time, a person wanted to save his children, so 
he let himself be taken away by the resistance forces.” 


This explanation hardly holds water. Furthermore, Du- 
mitriu himself admits that the poor peasants could not be 
trusted to fight for the Party. In one scene he describes 
how a Party member, watching miners from a nearby lo- 
cality go to work armed with rifles, thinks: “We too, need 
rifles, but who can tell how many of them [the peasants] 
could be trusted and how many would run into the woods, 
taking the rifles with them?” 

Not only is the “class struggle” theme of The Wolf Hunt 
unbelievable, but the technique of the novel resembles 
nothing so much as that of a horse opera. For instance, 


the poor peasants are all “handsome, good and peace- 
loving.” The rich peasarts are ugly and brutal and their 
religious sentiments are of the “worst kind.” (Ikons, for 
example, appear only in kulak homes where they stand 
in an atmosphere of corruption and betrayal.) The crude 
way these distinctions are made is amply illustrated in 
Dumitriu’s description of his characters’ teeth. The kulak, 
But, “laughed easily, and his mouth, which resembled that 
of an immature boy’s, revealed on such occasions a tooth of 
grayish metal.” And again: “When he smiled, But re- 
vealed. his gray-looking metal tooth.” Similarly, a kulak 
spy called Pantelimon had “yellow, irregularly-shaped 
teeth.” And the Colonel himself, when he ate, “used to 
take out his dentures, pretty teeth bridged by rubber, and 
set them on a clean handkerchief.” In contrast to this, 
the poor peasant, Patru Raduca, is described as having 
“white, sharp teeth.” 


The Party Envoy 


by Boris Krumov 


After berating Bulgarian writers for selecting inadequate 
subjects, using semi-literate language, ignoring Stalin’s 
“masterpiece”* on language and literature, and failing to 
follow in the footsteps of Soviet authors, Bulgarian critics 
finally rejoiced over a new literary creation. Last summer, 
Boris Krumov gained not only approval but also praise from 
the Committee of Science, Art and Culture for his new 
novel about Army life—The Party Envoy.** Such acclaim 
is not only unmerited but bears out Khachaturian’s recent 
complaint that lifeless works of art are often promoted by 
government bureaus simply because they fulfill the set 
Party requirements. 

The main flaw of Krumov’s novel, which deals with the 
activities of a political commissar in an armored regiment, 
is its mechanical depiction of life. Although the author 
lays the ground for certain conflicts in his characters and 
deals with a sufficiently interesting subject, both his plot 
and his characters are sacrificed to extolling the new “So- 
cialist man.” The hero, Peter Doichinov, is less of an indi- 
vidual than a vehicle used to demonstrate the virtues of 
blind devotion to the Party and the inevitable success of 
true, militant Communists. 

Doichinov is a peasant and former guerilla who, after 
having been graduated from a Party course, is made a 
major and sent to an armored regiment in 1947 as po- 
litical commissar. He is supposed to build up a regular 
Party and youth organization and to improve the training 
and fighting spirit of the unit. Before Doichinov’s arrival, 
the regiment lives peacefully under the direction of Lt. 
Col. Vassev, a former Party hero, who has come to value 
the formality of discipline above and beyond everything 

* Linguistics (Moscow), December 1950. 


** State Publishing House, February 1953. 


, ru ) Krumov is the 
author of two previous novels on military subjects. 


It is clear that The Wolf Hunt is prized by the Ro- 
manian regime as a book designed to turn peasants against 
“kulaks,” an attempt apparently which not enough writers 
have made. Writing in the October 1953 edition of Viata 
Romaneasca (Bucharest), Dumitriu, on behalf of the 
regime, complained that “there are still authors who do 
not see clearly enough the complexity and ramifications of 
the class struggle [among the peasantry].” The reason is 
not hard to find: the topic is so much of a regime inven- 
tion that most writers probably cannot work up even the 
modicum of enthusiasm necessary to depict it. For those, 
such as Nicolae Tautu, who do, success is assured. The 
October 1953 edition of Viata Romaneasca published in 
full his three act play, Torrents, which can be summed up 
as a derivative of The Wolf Hunt. To describe either work 
as first-class fiction is to confuse, as the Communists de- 
liberately do, rudimentary propaganda with art. 


else. His vanity and superficiality are reflected in his atti- 
tude towards his inferiors. He likes only those soldiers 
and officers who tremble in his presence, click their heels 
when he speaks, and answer only the questions asked them. 
As commanding officer, he believes that he can be respected 
only if he remains aloof. He barricades himself behind the 
soundproof doors of his office, discusses only Army matters 
with the soldiers, and thinks that his duty is fulfilled if he 
issues orders, metes out punishment and delivers speeches. 

Although Vassev began his career as a Communist 
guerrilla, his head has been turned by his quick promotion, 
and his main desire is to emulate Czarist officers. Despite 
the fact that he was formerly a Party hero, he is supposed 
to represent the “typical bourgeois”—that is, the mentally 
and morally corrupt. His office is expensively but taste- 
lessly decorated, he tolerates nobody’s opinion but his 
own, and he cultivates the habit of eavesdropping. To 
gratify his self-esteem, he also—allegedly in true middle 
class fashion—forces his secretary to become his mistress. 
Naturally, Vassev’s egocentricity can only breed evil, and he 
is guilty of inadvertently helping a reactionary lieutenant, 
Chipishev, to organize an anti-Communist conspiracy. 

Other Communists in the regiment are Captain Balarev, 
whose attitude is a negative “live and let live,” and Major 
Antonov, who is completely under Vassev’s thumb and 
carries out his every caprice. Instead of taking any inter- 
est in regiment problems, Antonov prefers to fulfill the 
function of file clerk and to become Vassev’s lackey. The 
only Communist who rises above the sloth and petty 
bureaucracy of the unit is Captain Donchev, the intelli- 
gence officer. He is depicted as a sort of “grey eminence” 
—a man who works quietly and persistently in the back- 
ground, seeing and knowing everything. 


The Enemy 


Aside from the Communists there are in the regiment 
a number of old-school officers. The personification of evil 





is Lt. Chipishev, who takes advantage of the Communists’ 
lack of vigilance and inadequate political indoctrination 
to organize an anti-regime plot. As the major antagonist, 
Chipishev is an unsatisfactory character. He is too weak, 
frivolous and cowardly to be a convincing leader of a dan- 
gerous conspiracy. In describing him as a lover of sports 
and gay company, as an opportunist who makes many 
friends and uses everybody, and as a man who nourishes a 
secret guilt and fear, Krumov portrays a type all too- 
familiar in Communist literature: 


Lt. Chipishey was company commander, one of the 
few officers of the old school still remaining in the serv- 
ice. A young man, well-built, he was an excellent soccer 
and volleyball player. His thin face was almost always 
sad and serious; he was a man of few words and ap- 
peared to be hiding some secret fear behind his guilty 
smile. 

“Under the bourgeois regime, when Chipishev was 
platoon leader, a Communist group was uncovered. One 
of the guilty ones was a soldier from Chipishev’s platoon. 
Afraid that he himself might also be persecuted, Chipi- 
shev voluntarily took part in the inquiry and beat the 
accused soldier unmercifully. Later on, he volunteered 
to chase guerrillas with his platoon. Then he was trans- 
ferred to another regiment, and then to a third. After 
the people’s revolution, many of the former officers— 
Chipishev’s friends—were killed by mutineering soldiers, 
and others were sentenced to death by the People’s 
Courts. But Chipishev escaped punishment thanks to 
these transfers. . . . 

“. . . The once straight, elegant and energetic young 
officer, who was pointed out as an example to his col- 
leagues, now walked with a tired step, with curved 
shoulders, his service cap on the back of his head. His 
arms seemed without force, he breathed heavily and his 
eyes looked afraid. In his hatred for Lt. Colonel Nico- 
laev, for the Communists and for himself, he felt like 
a stretched pigskin—dirty, hard, inelastic.” 


A more plausible character is Lt. Colonel Milanov, an 
old-school officer who likes dirty jokes and who tries to 
keep on friendly terms with his superiors. He is an easy- 
going individual whose only concern is to keep his position 
in the Army. His uncertainty about whether or not to 
expose Chipishev is skillfully portrayed, and as a whole he 
is a good example of the so-called useful fool (in Com- 
munist language) who accepts everything for the sake of 
his family. 


Metamorphosis 


The enlisted men—with one exception—are treated en 
masse and are used to show the lack of political and Party 
organization in the unit and the inadequate military train- 
ing. The one recruit described in detail is Serafim, a sim- 
ple, apolitical young peasant. Under Doichinov’s influence, 
Serafim is transformed from an ordinary young man in 
love with his childhood sweetheart into a “vigilant de- 
fender of the Socialist motherland.” Serafim is a likeable 
character and had the author concentrated more on his 
personal experiences and reactions to Army life, instead of 
using him mainly as evidence of Doichinov’s ability to 


mold people, the book would have gained much in interest. 
In the beginning of the book, before his ‘““metamorphosis,” 
Serafim is described as follows: 


“(On the eve of his departure for the Army) Serafim 
was walking barefoot in the middle of the dusty street. 
He was short and stocky, and having just shaved his 
curly head, his cap was now far too large for him. He 
was hurrying to meet Petrana. He was remember- 
ing what he had just heard from his neighbors: “This 
is the Army, no joke. . . . Nobody there will caress 
you with a feather, but the scabbard will dance on 
your head.’ These things were running through Sera- 
fim’s head, a boy usually taciturn, not too bright, unex- 
citable, who always kept away from the activities of the 
DSNM [Communist youth organization]. He did not 
belong to the DSNM nor did his family enter the col- 
lective farm. The only desire he had was to talk with 
Petrana, to give her courage and hope, to give her the 
power to remain his, only his, and to wait for him until 
he came back from the Army, to turn down any other 
proposal... .” 


When the hero, Doichinov, arrives at the regiment he 
feels almost as insecure as Serafim. He is frightened by 
the requirements of his job and his ignorance of military 
affairs. He cannot get used to his new rank, and thinks: 
“What kind of major am I? Why do they call me Doich- 
inov now that I have put on this uniform instead of Pesho,* 
as they used to on the Committee. Oh damn! Why did 
they have to pick me to be an officer?” The author then 
describes Doichinov’s simplicity in even more detail: 


“Peter Doichinov was thirty years old and had two 
children, yet in his native village they still called him 
‘Pesho’ or ‘our Pesho,’ and in the district Party com- 
mittee, where he had worked until recently, some even 
called him ‘Peshko.’ He had been a guerilla for two 
years. When he returned from the Fatherland War, 
medals tinkled on his chest and a large scar above his 
left eyebrow was visible from afar because it shone like 
the new, delicate skin of a child’s palm. 

“For a year and a half he worked in the county Party 
committee, and then they called him to the district 
committee. The Secretary asked him in and looked at 
him, smiling, for a long time: ‘We will send you to the 
Army,’ he said.” 


Man or Superman? 


On the other hand, Doichinov is described as a dedi- 
cated Party member whose firm sense of duty enables him 
to overcome all obstacles. He is masterful at handling 
people, always grasps the core of problems at once, and 
solves them also immediately. Unfortunately, Doichinov 
the simple peasant, and Doichinov the highly efficient, 
quick-witted and dedicated Communist seem like two dif- 
ferent people. As a peasant, Doichinov is very human, but 
as a Party worker, immune to personal conflict and temp- 
tation, he often appears stilted and unreal. 

Shortly after his arrival in the regiment, Doichinov has 
trouble with his wife. She is unhappy with their living 


* The diminutive form of Peter, used for children. 



























































quarters, complains about his perpetual absence from home 
and misses her children, who have been left behind in the 
village. After some time, she decides to leave, but al- 
though Doichinov is upsex, he experiences no inner con- 
flict or undue anguish since he is determined to carry out 
his work which is more important to him than any 
personal tie. 


Chapter I. 


Chapter II. 


Chapter III. 


Chapter IV. 


Chapter V. 


Chapter VI. 


Chapter VII. 


Chapter VIII. 


Chapter IX. 


Chapter X. 





Doichinoy’s first day in the regiment. Intro- 
duction and background. He is unsure of him- 
self. Has a quarrel with his wife, meets his two 
aides. They drop out of the picture later. 


Vassev introduced. His background and char- 
acter described. Antonov also introduced. Vas- 
sev is upset when Antonov tells him that Doi- 
chinov is coming to the regiment. 


The main villain, Chipishev, introduced. 
His background and relation to other officers 
described. Chipishev is informed of Doichinov’s 
arrival. He meets Lt. Col. Nicolaev and they 
talk of plotting an anti-regime conspiracy. Will 
the conspiracy succeed? 


Doichinov meets other officers in the regiment. 
Goes from office to office making a check on 
regiment affairs. Meets with his ally, Donchev. 
Description of poor political and military train- 
ing in the regiment. 


Doichinov goes back to his living quarters and 
finds that his wife has left him. Talks with a 
friend who lives with him and tells him that he 
is uncertain of his ability to do the job assigned 
him. 


Dialogues on the necessity of political educa- 
tion. The “heroes” point out how important 
it is, and the “villains” oppose it, fearing a sub- 
sequent purge. 


. 

Description of soldiers’ attitude towards mili- 
tary service. Lack of interest in military work 
and political indoctrination. The men gen- 
erally apathetic. 


Doichinoy’s aides report to him on the soldiers’ 
apathy. 


Doichinov’s wife comes home to her children. 
Her reaction to Doichinov’s blind devotion to 
the Party. “He's a bad husband and father, etc.” 
Thinks of how she had to leave him although 
she hated to. But she felt uprooted. Sympa- 
thetic portrayal of how Doichinov’s wife and 
parents feel about him: they cannot understand 
him—he is dedicated. 


Serafim introduced. He is at home on the eve 
of his departure for the Army. Has a date with 
his girl. Dreams of the future, afraid of Army 
life. His trip to the city to join regiment. The 


30 


From almost the first moment he sets foot in the reg- 


ment, Doichinov notices the disorderly state of affairs. He 
discusses conditions with Captain Donchev, “the grey emi- 


nence,” 


and then makes a thorough check on the library, 


the supply service and the soldiers’ political and military 
training. Unlike Vassev, Doichinov never raises his voice 


A Communist Plot 


Chapter XI. 


Chapter XII. 


Chapter XIII. 


Chapter XIV. 


Chapter XV. 


Chapter XVI. 


or loses his temper: he performs all his tasks calmly, 


regiment receives him joyfully; author goes 
overboard in a eulogy of the “People’s Army.” 
Serafim becomes a soldier. 


Colonel Vassev reports to the Division Com- 
mander. Discusses summer camp maneuvers, 
training and orders to cooperate with political 
commissar. Vassevy also has two conversations 
with Traicho Kostov (later sentenced to death 
by the Bulgarian regime as a national deviation- 
ist.) Vassev is supposed to be one of Kostov’s 
supporters. This has no dramatic value but is 
of political interest. 


Two months later. Summer camp activities. 
Political discussions. Reaction of the characters 


to the new political indoctrination. 


Summer camp. Protagonists see fruits of their 
efforts. Doichinov has taught the soldiers Rus- 
sian songs and hears them singing them. “From 
their songs,” he says, “one can understand how 
happy they are.” Changes are also shown in 
Serafim’s character as a result of political in- 
doctrination. He thinks how wonderful it 
would have been had he joined the Communist 
youth organization in his village. He plans to 
convince his parents to join an agricultural col- 
lective. The soldiers save a farmer’s crop for 
the Party. 


Main conflict begins to come to a climax. Doi- 
chinov discusses with Donchev and Vassev the 
theft of regiment weapons. (These were stolen 
by Chipishev.) Vassev covers up for Chipishev 
because he has received orders to do so from 
Traicho Kostov, although he suspects that 
Chipishev is guilty. Vassev asks that some of 
the trustworthy Party members be transferred 
from the regiment. 


Doichinov and Donchev discover that Chipishev 
is the thief and is plotting a conspiracy against 
the regime. Doichinov and two other officers 
arrest Chipishev. The latter has guns but 
doesn’t resist because he is a coward. 


Inquiry proceeds. Vassev’s guilt is shown. He 
also is arrested as a Party traitor. Doichinov 
has accomplished the “impossible” by having 
built up the regiment. The grey eminence and 
officer Donchev needed a Party man like Doi- 
chinov to really pull the rabbit out of the hat. 












strictly and coldly, like the true Communist “superman.” 
He soon succeeds in building up both a Party and youth 
organization, and in improving the supply services and the 
library setup. He then takes over the political indoctrina- 
tion of the soldiers, lecturing them constantly about Com- 
munism, the Party, etc. Before any training program is 
started, the soldiers are given a political speech, which has 
a “miraculous effect” on their activities and, before many 
months have passed, they greatly develop their technical 
skills. Of course Doichinov suppresses the anti-regime con- 
spiracy, and sees to Chipishev’s and Vassev’s punishment. 
‘Yo impress the reader with Doichinov’s abilities, Krumov 
describes Serafim’s reaction to and admiration for the new 
political commissar, a device which makes Doichinov more 
vague and less real by idealizing him through a simple 
peasant. 

In providing innumerable details on improvements in 
the regiment, Krumov describes a scene in which the 
soldiers help save a neighboring farmer’s crop from de- 
struction. This is supposed to demonstrate their great 
“esprit de corps” under Doichinov’s Communist influence. 
That many of the soldiers were formerly peasants whose 
closest ties were to the soil is slurred over by the author. 
In the same way, he does not credit the soldiers with mere 
human good will. The aid they give to the farmer is por- 
trayed exclusively as a Party-inspired act. 

In view of Doichinov’s limited knowledge of military 
affairs and his rudimentary education, the achievements 
he is credited with often seem unbelievable. He himself 
admits to a friend: “I know little about the Army in peace- 
time. I don’t know a thing about the special branch of 
service to which the regiment they have sent me to be- 
longs. This worries me very much.” How then, the reader 
wonders, can Doichinov make such trenchant criticisms 
and bring about such vast improvements in the work of 
the highly specialized armored regiment? The author 
seems to be saying that Party spirit overcomes all ignor- 


ance and no achievement is impossible for a sincere, ener- 
getic Communist, however simple he may be. 


Much of the novel is written in a monotonous and un- 
inspiring style, and the language is at once colloquial and 
grandiloquent. The following conversation between Doich- 
inov and Major Antonov is a typical illustration of the 
uninspired dialogue. 


“Doichinov asked: What do you think? 
camp conditions create greater difficulties? 

“Antonov answered: Greater! 

Doichinov continued: For all that, one must be more 
conscientious, more disciplined. 

“Antonov answered: One must, Comrade Major. 

‘“Doichinov asked: Might the schedule be upset then, 
because of these difficulties? 

“Antonov answered: It might. 


Won't the 


Krumov uses the same heavy-handed manner in his 
character descriptions. Repeating himself again and again, 
he rarely gets beyond elementary description. We know 
that the general has hairy hands, Antonov has a prominent 
Adam’s apple and the sergeant a bony nose. But these 
attributes hardly symbolize his characters so that there 
seems little point in constantly reiterating them as literary 
identification marks. Even more distressing is the author’s 
predilection for expressions which sound as awkward in 
Bulgarian as they do in English. For instance, one of his 
characters says: “How does he know my soul? It’s as if 
he were peeping through a keyhole.” And the use of 
images such as “stretched pigskin—dirty, hard and inelas- 
tic” (see quotation above) are both inadequate and unfeli- 
citous. Krumov also has a tendency to use Russian instead 
of Bulgarian words—druzia (comrades) instead of drugari, 
etc., and to rely far too much on dialect for its own sake. 
In general, the novel lacks both humor and spirit, and 
the most that can be said for The Party Envoy is that it is 
a typical, run-of-the-mill Communist creation. 


The Bear’s Paw 


magazines is “little brother Bulgaria,’ if Communist figures can be believed. 


; best market outside of Russia for Soviet movies, books, newspapers and 


According to Fatherland Front (Sofia), October 20, 1953, 45 million customers 


attended Soviet films alone in the first ten months of the year. Since half of Bul- 
garia’s population of 7 miilion live in villages with no movie theaters, this is indeed 
a voluminous attendance. 

The newspaper wrote further that “from September 1944 to 1952, 3,148 Russian 
books were translated into Bulgarian and sold in 24,324,420 copies. More than 
40,000 people subscribe to Soviet newspapers, and 80,000 subscribe to Soviet maga- 
zines.” 

It is established Communist practice for the Agitprop Bureau of the Central 
Committee to distribute books and periodicals to the business offices of all state 
collectives, factories and other work centers. The office cashier simply witholds the 
price of the subscriptions from the workers’ pay without consulting them about it. 
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Spectre of the Norm 


HE “NORM,” a word new to the vocabulary of most 
[Teast Europeans, has become the single most important 

factor in the day-to-day economic lives of working 
people behind the Iron Curtain. Since the end of World 
War II, the Communists have introduced the “norm” there 
as a systematic method of labor exploitation. In spite of 
Lenin’s dictum that Frederic Taylor’s theories of rational- 
ized work were “a scientific system of making [workers] 
sweat,” and a “civilized barbarism,” the Communists have 
taken Taylor’s principles as their own and developed them 
far beyond anything he had imagined. By its own pecul- 
iar brand of “doublethink,” Communist use claims to con- 
fer a new qualitative blessing on these mtthods because 
they are used as “a means of bettering the material and 
cultural life’of the working classes.” Or, as Andrzej Ferski 
puts it in a new two-volume study entitled The Organiza- 
tion of Labor and Wages:* 


“Capitalist organization of work strives toward one 
goal: increase of the capitalist’s profits, while normaliza- 
tion of labor under capitalism is an instrument of a cun- 
ning bourgeoisie in exploiting the working class . . . they 
cause increases in unemployment and thus lower the 
working class’s standard of living... . 

“The function of labor organization under socialism 
is different. . . . It ceases to be exploitative and becomes 
the means of ensuring a larger quantity and a better 
quality of work, thus also becoming the means of improv- 
ing the material and cultural life of the working class.” 


* Published by the Polish Economic Publishing House, Warsaw, 
1951-1952. Ferski is Director of Norms and Wages on the Polish 
State Planning Commission. Volume I deals with normalization 
of labor, Volume II with the organization of wages. 


Western dictionaries define a “norm” as a standard, 
model or pattern, a designated standard of average per- 
formance, but Soviet and Satellite practice have changed 
this last meaning beyond its semantic definition. The 
norm has become a spectre which haunts the working peo- 
ple of captive Europe, but what precisely does the norm 
mean there and how does it operate? The two volumes by 
Ferski and a further volume, Regulations on Labor Law,* 
form the basis for the following discussion. 


l. THE SHAPE OF THE SPECTRE 


It was on May 5, 1935 that Stalin produced his now 
famous slogan: “Personnel Decide Everything.” Four 
months later an obscure coal miner named Stakhanov is 
supposed to have cut a “record volume of 102 tons of coal 
in six hours,” thus receiving more pay for one shift than 
the average coal miner made in a month. Soviet leaders 
declared that Stakhanov had revolutionized the old stand- 
ards of output solely through human effort and ingenuity. 
Numerous imitators appeared all over the Soviet Union, 
developing into what Communist jargon subsequently 
called the “Stakhanovite movement.” The Stakhanovite 
was supposed to save time in particular production oper- 
ations in one of three ways: by changing the sequence of a 
series of production steps; by changing his own work mo- 
tions to harmonize more closely with the movements of his 
machinery; or by rearranging his working area, tools, or 
auxiliary materials so that they were better adapted to the 
particular productive operation involved. 


* Published by the Legal Publishing House, Warsaw, 1952. 





But in actual fact, the Communist leaders had quickly 
seen in Stakhanovism infinite possibilities for capitalizing 
on the brains and brawn of a few “production leaders” to 
exploit the entire working population. The first step was 
to initiate “from below” a sizable increase in output as they 
had done in the deliberately manipulated Stakhanov “rec- 
ord.” If an ordinary worker could stitch two dozen pairs of 
shoes in a shift, a Stakhanovite who devised a way of stitch- 
ing 30 pairs in the same time period was given a wage bonus 
for his “overfulfillment” of the “normal” output. The next 
siep was to declare 30 pairs “normal”; in other words, to 
make the other worker stitch as many as his Stakhanovite 
colleague but for the same wages he received for two dozen. 
In short then, the system means reducing jobs to their sim- 
plest components, then paying on the basis of piece work, 
and forcing increased worker productivity. 

But why establish such a system altogether? From the 
Communist point of view, there are a number of excellent 
reasons. For one thing, Eastern Europe (and the Soviet 
Union as well) was relatively unindustrialized and working 
habits were geared to the more leisurely pace of primarily 
agricultural countries. Norms therefore had to be intro- 
duced for both economic and psychological reasons. The 
norm prepared and trained the worker for his psychological 
position in a more industrialized society and economically 
it resulted in the production of more goods. Since there 
were technical limitations (shortages of machines, techni- 
cians, etc.), it was also necessary for the Communists to 
make up for those limitations by increased worker effort, 
leading to the maximal use of manpower-—the one eco- 
nomic factor they could expand and control. In addition, 
in line with their heavy industrialization program, it was 
necessary for the Communists to increase capital invest- 
ment. To do this they had to increase both productivity 
and production, while keeping wages relatively stable, thus 
creating additional investment funds. Finally, the close 
supervisory control that norm imposition makes economi- 
cally necessary is also a political weapon in the Communist 
arsenal, a method of watching workers closely, of scotching 
potential opposition before it assumes organizational shape 
(as it might in the trade unions, for instance), of reward- 
ing and punishing political reliability. 


The Nature of the Norm 


The norm the Communists brought to East Europe after 
World War II was of two basic types: the overall norm 
(also known as statistical or estimative) and the analytical 
norm (also known as technical). The overall norm covers 
an entire work operation, or a number of operations, with- 
out separating and analyzing individual work functions. 
The analytical norm is based on a precise study of indi- 
vidual operations, worker qualifications and technological 
conditions. The analytical norm may be further subdivided 
into: 1. analytical calculative norms, technical estimates 
and production projections by engineering, managerial or 
technical personnel; and 2. analytical experimental norms 
which consist of on-the-job analysis of how estimates work 
in practice in the factory with “Stakhanovite” workers, or 
in the technical laboratory. 


Functionally, work norms are either time norms, the time 
necessary to complete an operation—or quantitative norms, 
the number of production units required for completion 
under specified conditions within a single time unit (hour, 
shift, week, etc.). Time norms are generally applied in 
producing hand-made, or partly hand-made goods while 
quantitative norms are generally applied in mechanized 
production. 

Work norms are also divided according to the particular 
sector of economy in which they operate; that is: uniform 
norms, established by the government Presidium by decree 
for all sectors of the national economy; branch norms, di- 
rected by the appropriate Minister in an ordinance apply- 
ing to specific branches of production or services; and plant 
norms ordered by directors of organizational units or fac- 
tory directors and applying specifically to individual work 
establishments. 

According to Ferski, State-wide norm revisions do not 
take place more than once a year, but this is in fact untrue. 
Work norms have already been raised twice in the past cal- 
endar year in Poland, once on the occasion of Stalin’s death 
and a second time in honor of May Day. 

The correct fixing of technical norms is essential to labor 
relations and abuses are frequent among the Communists. 
Ferski himself points out that “Improperly fixed norms 
cause hard-working employees to earn less than easy-work- 
ing employees with the same qualifications, a slow worker 
earning more than a fast worker when the former’s norms 
are lower.” Norms are also an important factor in produc- 
tion planning. Rigid norms keep wages low. If norms are 
established at the highest possible level, the chances of 
overfulfilling them are diminished. In this way, funds allo- 
cated for wages may be curtailed and the State thereby 
accumulates fiscal reserves for financing investments. In 
their efforts to keep norms high, the Communists frequently 
revise them. 


ll. THE WAGE SYSTEM 


On June 23, 1931, Stalin delivered his famous address 
on wage policy: 


“Equalitarianism leads to this, that the unqualified 
worker is not interested in becoming a qualified worker 
and is thus deprived of the prospect of advancement, in 
view of which he feels himself a ‘summer resident’ in in- 
dustry working only temporarily in order to earn a little 
and then go away somewhere to another place ‘to seek 
his fortune’. . . . To destroy this evil, it is necessary to 
abolish equalitarianism and destroy the old wage scale 
system. To do so, it is necessary to organize a system of 
wage scales which will take into account the differences 
between qualified and unqualified labor, between heavy 
and light work. . . . Marx and Lenin say that the dif- 
ference between qualified and unqualified work will ex- 
ist even under Socialism, even after the destruction of 
classes, that only under Communism must this difference 
disappear, that in view of this, ‘wages’ even under social- 
ism must be paid according to work done, and not ac- 
cording to need. ...” 














Essentially, Communist wage policy has two facets: it 
must establish a “proper” scale in fixing wage rates accord- 
ing to amount and quality of work; and it must coordinate 
wage increases with increases in productivity so that the 
wage lag is constant ard productivity far ahead. The first 
postulate is a direct result of the Stalinist policy against the 
so-called urawnilowka (the utopian system of equal wages 
for all), while the second postulate is directed at “Socialist 
accumulation.” The State, by paying workers less than the 
value of the products they produce, thus accumulates the 
difference between the production costs and the selling 
price, and so finds the means for financing economic plans. 
The principles underlying the policy are presumably “equal 
wages for equal work’’ and “from each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his work.” Superficially, it 
would seem that these principles are in operation. How- 
ever, if we recognize that piece work is the most commonly 
used wage system and that women are used equally with 
men for hard work, equal wages do not really exist.* 


The second principle is also violated in practice. Ferski 
recognizes the necessity of paying higher wages to persons 
in branches of industry which are important to the State 
in spite of the fact that the work and qualifications there 
are the same as those in “less crucial” industries. Also, he 
admits differentiation of wages within any given branch of 
industry. “More important plants pay higher wages than 
the smaller, less important ones, despite the fact that they 
belong to the same branch of industry (for instance, larger 
electric plants have higher wages than smaller ones) .” 


A further exception is the so-called “zoning system” ap- 
plied in wage policy. Ferski notes three separate wage 
scales applied in accordance with three different zones: 
large cities, small cities, and rural areas.** 


Industrial Wage Scales 


Wages in Poland are not only scaled geographically, but 
by industry and skill. The variation of industrial wage 
scales, presented in ratio form, is as follows! 








RN ores ook oeeNSa Ge e%s 1: 2.28 
fuel and power 1: 2.28 
foundry (piece work) .. i: 225 
SU ID in ive ce nc vevcnacs 1: 2.19 
electrochemical (piece work) i: 225 
electrochemical (day work) 1: 222 
MR Sa cit sr as kb hknang aes Ee pes 1: 2.06 
glass 1: 2.00 
ei hin eh ees ohn Sh ght ei Stes oe 1: 1.89 


* i.e. If women are given the same norms set for men in, let us 
say, a job requiring physical strength, then the possibilities of their 
being paid equally are small. The same is true of older people 
and youngsters in industry. 


*#* The division in Poland (which is distinct from the USSR) 
is as follows: largest towns—above 300,000; large towns—above 
100,000; medium towns—above 35,000; small towns—above 
12,000; smallest—above 3,000 people. 








The variation in workers’ wage rates according to skill is 
calculated in eight distinct categories: * 

Class of 

worker I I Wt iW Vv VI VII 
Base index 1.00 1.08 1.22 1.36 1.50 1.67 


Hourly rate 1.13 1.22 1.38 1.54 1.70 
(in zloty) ** 








VIII 


1.83 2.00 
1.89 2.07 2.26 


The above figures show that a Class VIII worker earns 
about 108.48 zloty ($26.22) for a six day, 48 hour week. 
The same worker on a piece work basis might earn some 
129.52 zloty ($32.38) for the same work week. If it is 
clearly understood that these rates apply only to workers 
with the highest skills and training, and that these are 
money wages and not real wages, the extremely low pay 
scales in Poland are apparent. 


Piece Work and Time Work 


Wage systems in Poland are either by piece or by time 
(hour, day, week, etc.) , but Ferski, in accord with the gen- 
eral Communist line, favors the former because it results in 
“greater efficiency and productivity.” This piecework sys- 
tem is based on concrete quantitative, qualitative and 
economic indices. Premiums are paid to electricians and 
machine tool operators, for instance, for keeping their ma- 
chines from breakdown or stoppage. Potato workers receive 
premiums for extracting more starch from potatoes, foun- 
dry workers for faultless operation of their furnaces, etc. 
The following chart is an example of premium rates for 
workers in production for reducing machine stoppages: 


; Premiums paid, in addition 
Stoppage & unproductive to regular wages (100%) 
movement of machines, in 


excess of allowed time 


To worker-operators |To foremen 


0.0% up to 40% up to 50% 
0.5% up to 30% up to 40% 
1.0% up to 20% up to 30% 
1.5% up to 10% up to 15% 
2.0% 0 9 











lll. THE PIECE WORK SYSTEM 


The piece work system is the basic wage system in the 
Soviet orbit. It is based on work norms fixed in units of 
materials produced. Wages are computed by multiplying 
the number of units by the appropriate pay rate, plus piece 


* The following categories are explained for the metallurgical 
and electrical industries as follows: I—simple industrial work, 
no training: II—simple industrial work which can be learned 
quickly; I1I—work requiring 6 months’ training and some skill; 
IV—work requiring special knowledge, training courses, and ex- 
perience; V—skilled labor with professional training plus experi- 
ence ; Vi—work with special training, much experience, and under 
difficult conditions; VII—independent work, skill and experience, 
plus all of the foregoing; VIII—Master craftsman, highest train- 
ing, skill and experience. Capable of supervisory responsibility. 


** On the basis of 1 zloty per $.25. The table is calculated for 
workers on hourly rates; piece work rates are from 10 to 25 per 
cent higher. 
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work bonuses expressed in percentages 10, 15, or 25, de- 
pending on the type of norm and industry. For example, 
a norm has been established for a toolmaker of the 
Vith class, in which he is required to finish 20 pieces of 
steel rolled bars having a 50 mm. diameter and 300 mm. 
length in an 8 hour work day. His hourly pay rate is 1.89 
zloty. Taking this figure as a basis, his pay for an 8 hour 
day comes to 15.12 zloty. The unit rate is then deter- 
mined by dividing his norm of 20 units into his daily pay 
rate, resulting in a unit rate of 76.6 groschen. 

“Although the piece work system has proven to be su- 
perior,” Ferski regrets that “it is not being applied quickly 
enough.” An approximation of how many workers in 
Poland are being paid on a piecework basis can be arrived 
at from Hilary Minc’s* speech before the 6th Plenum of 
the Central Committee of the Polish Communist Party 
(PZPR). Minc’s targets for the introduction of the piece 
work system in 1951 were as follows: 


ts reir iets 5 5:6 Sia 5 desis i 55 percent 
ee 57 percent 
Agricultural and Consumer Goods ...... 47 percent 
TIE coke win were rewiais ss 6's 65.5 62 percent 
Other industrial sectors (average increase 

SN MED: 5 Sooo cic asin dince ses 15 percent 


In spite of regime efforts, it would seem that this plan 
has not been fulfilled. 


Types of Piece Work 


There are six varieties of the piece work system in op- 
eration in Poland: team piece work, pure piece work, 
progressive piece work, premium piece work, indirect piece 
work and piece work agreements. 


Team Piece Work 


Team piece work is used when a given job requires a 
group of workers. There are two types of team piece work, 
the first used when the uniform norm is applied to the 
whole brigade (team), while separate unit rates are fixed 
for each worker (to account for the fact that the brigade 
may consist of workers with different qualifications). 
Wages for individual team members are computed by 
multiplying the worker’s particular pay rate by the total 
brigade production. For example, a team of four workers 
on an assembly line has a 100 unit norm per 8 hour day. 
The team is composed of the following classes of workers 
with their hourly wage rates: one VIIth class worker at 
2.07 zloty; one VIth class at 1.89 zloty; one Vth class at 
1.70 zloty; and one IVth class at 1.54 zloty. To determine 
the monthly wages of all the workers on the team, the 
unit rate for each worker is determined by dividing the 
daily pay rate of each worker by the daily norm. During 
the month under consideration, the Vth class worker was 
absent and hence the following unit rates established: 
VIIth-16.56 zl., VIth-15.26 zl., Vth-13.66 2zl., [Vth-12.32 
zl. The team worked 23 days producing 2200 units dur- 
ing the month. Monthly wages for individual workers 





* Vice-Premier and Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion. 


are then computed by multiplying the unit rate by the 
total units produced by the team. This results in total 
earnings of 364.32 zl. for the VIIth class worker, 332.64 
zl. for the VIth class worker, and 271.04 zl. for the 1Vth 
class worker. 

The drawback of this system for workers and the ad- 
vantage for the Communists—of arriving at the unit rate 
—is that the worker does not receive compensation for 
more intensive work in case the number of brigade mem- 
bers is lower than when the norm was fixed. As can be 
seen from the above example, the wages (299.20 zl.) of 
the Vth class worker, who was out all month, was not 
divided among the other brigade members, but was in- 
stead retained by the work establishment. 

The second type of team piece work is used when the 
work norm and wage rate is common to all members of 
the brigade. The pay rate is then fixed by dividing the 
sum of all workers’ daily rates by a fixed norm. Allocation 
of wages is proportionate to the time spent at work by the 
individual members of the brigade. 


Pure Piece Work 


“According to this system, the worker’s wages are di- 
rectly dependent on the amount of production, thus in 
direct proportion to the work which has been performed. 
. . . A unit rate, established for individual workers, re- 
mains stationary irrespective of norms being fulfilled, un- 


fulfilled or overfulfilled.” 


Progressive Piece Work 


This system is applied in sectors of industry which con- 
stitute so-called trouble spots in production and which 
directly or indirectly limit the entire process of manufac- 
ture. This system is used to increase production of a speci- 
fic commodity or product in the shortest possible time. 

Progressive piece work differs from pure piece work 
insofar as units produced in excess of the prescribed norm 
are paid for at a higher rate than those accomplished 
within the limits of the norm. This system is especially 
applied in mining, in certain sectors of the foundry in- 
dustry and, less frequently, in certain branches of the 
metallurgical industry. 

Two types of progressive scales are used in Poland, a 
one-degree and a multi-degree scale. In the former, the 
premium rate for goods produced in excess of the norm 
remains the same no matter how many surplus units are 
produced, but in the latter the premium rate increases 
progressively so that units in excess of the norm are paid 
for at rates of one and a half, two and a half, and three 
times higher than the original rate, depending on the 
degree of norm overfulfillment. 


Premium Piece Work 


In this system, piece work employees receive a special 
premium for improving the quality of a product or saving 
money on a job operation. For example, premiums may 
be granted for producing superior quality cloth, or for 
more efficient use of raw materials, or, as in the mining 
industry, for harmonious fulfillment of production cycles. 











Higher unit rates are fixed for higher quality products, 
often with a coordinate decrease of rates for lower quality 
products. 


Indirect Piece Work 


Indirect piece work payments are received by super- 
visory personnel, service personnel or assistant workers and 
are proportionate to the amount of work produced by 
another worker. For example, the production of a given 
brigade is computed and the following month the fore- 
man’s wages are fixed on the basis of those calculations. 


Piece Work Agreement 


Premiums under this system are fixed before the job is 
undertaken and not on its completion. This type of ar- 
rangement has wide application in the construction in- 
dustry, where, for example, worker wages are defined in 
advance for building a story of a house, laying a roof, 
levelling a lot, etc. 


Premiums to Technical Engineers and Office Workers 


Premium awards to technical engineers and office work- 
ers began in 1945 and they are awarded for plan fulfill- 
ment and production rises compared to previous periods. 
At one time, premiums were as high as 200 percent of 
regular salaries, but this was later reduced to less than 
100 percent of the base salary. Premiums could be given 
to directors of Central Industrial Committees, their as- 
sistants, and those employed in production control. In 
January, 1949, these rules were amended so that the pre- 
mium could also be granted to technical directors, engi- 
neers, foremen, etc., who were in wage classifications of 
not less than VII. 

Granting these premiums to technicians and engineers 
opened the way to frauds and abuses. Those who were 
personally interested in receiving premiums cared only 
about quantity of goods produced and not about quality. 
To counteract production of inferior quality goods, limita- 
tions have been invoked by introducing so-called quality 
requirements. 


IV. THE MEANING OF THE SYSTEM 


The norm system was introduced into Poland imme- 
diately after the war at the All-National Industrial Con- 
ference in June 1945, unashamedly copied from the Soviet 
pattern. It established norms at 80 to 90 percent of prewar 
productivity, but Ferski maintains that these norms were 
soon greatly overfulfilled and therefore, commissions of 
labor norms were appointed in 1948 to prepare plans for 
norm revision. In 1949, norms were raised an average of 
10 percent; in 1950, a further revision upwards took place 
for the previous norms “hindered the growth of work pro- 
ductivity.” Protests must have been forthcoming, both 
from workers and functionaries, for at the 5th Plenum 
of the Polish Communist Party, Hilary Minc criticized 
“comrades.holding very responsible posts” for “unwilling- 
ness or inability to understand the need for raising norms 
. and their interpretations of [norm] revisions as un- 














































































Title: Out of the Air 


Caption: “Write 113.56 percent of the norm. It will look more 
probable.” - The inscription on the blackboard reads: “Table of 
Competition.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), August 30, 1953 


pleasant and to be avoided if and whenever possible.” 

In an attempt to explain why the piece work system is 
not widely applied in the West, while it has become the 
rule in the “People’s Democracies,” Ferski writes: 

“In the capitalist system, the working class fights 
against piece work systems of wages as another of the 
many means of exploitation of the working masses. 
Piece work under capitalism increases the amount of 
unpaid labor, increases capitalists’ profits, operates to 
the disadvantage of fellow-workers, and causes increased 
unemployment through the displacement of unnecessary 
workers.” 


However, Ferski insists that the very same disadvantages 
of a piece work system simply do not accrue under a system 
dedicated to the “social and economic welfare of the 
masses.” His doctrinaire arguments are both inaccurate 
and dishonest: 


(1) He does not mention that the State takes the place 
of the individual entrepreneur and becomes the sole en- 











trepreneur, setting wages and norms, using its pawns, the 
trade unions, and its police power, through the Party and 
the police, to enforce its exploitation of the workers. 

(2) Ferski insists that “in a Socialist community, wages 
represent the value of that part of the social product allo- 
cated to employees for direct consumption in accordance 
with the quantity and quality of their work,” and also 
points out that under the Communists, these wages include 
such allowances as social insurance, family allowances, 
schools, food allotments, etc. Collectively, the allowances 


amount to approximately thirty percent of the cash wage 
fund. 


(3) He further justifies a piece work system by saying 
that the workers themselves “ask for its introduction”: 
a claim which local worker resistance, and even resistance 
within the “unions” themselves, belie. 


(4) Moreover, he argues (and this is the cornerstone 
of Communist norms propaganda, for both internal and 
external consumption): the greater effort on the part of 
the worker and the discrepancy between his effort and 
his reward cannot, as under Communism, be called ex- 
ploitation because the State and its industry are the 
people’s property and one cannot exploit oneself. This is 
a mere dialectical ruse to escape the theoretical difficulties 
that application of the Marxist theory of surplus value 
might give to the especially naive or sophisticated analyst. 

In the April 1953 issue of Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), Fer- 
ski refutes his own claims. He gives the following statistics 
as to the amount of increase in worker productivity re- 
quired for proportionate increases in wages: 


Increase of 
wages 
(in percent) 


Increase in 
productivity 
(in percent) 





Hourly work 13.0 2.0 
Daily work 15.0 4.0 
Average yearly work 17.0 5.5 


From the enormous differential between the percentage of 
increase in productivity required for a relative increase in 
wages, one can see the extent of worker exploitation under 
the Communist piece work-norm system. 


The Normative Chain 


Any system of production must take into account the 
problem of worker productivity and its relation to wages. 
However, the study of norms and wages shows great dif- 
ferences between the accepted practices in the free world 
and in the Satellite countries. First of all, technical norms 
under Communism are based not on the average past 
productivity of labor, but on the utmost capacity of tools 
and machinery used in production. This means that Com- 
munists are attempting to establish the highest possible 
norms in order to extract maximum worker effort, always 
of course accounting for changes in technology. Further, 
changes of norms are often possible because of insufficient 
mechanization of the production processes in East and 


Central Europe. Machines have fixed production capaci- 
ties which cannot be revised without changing them dras- 
tically. Under a free economic system production proc- 
esses are regulated by the capacity of the equipment 
rather than by worker effort, but constant norm revision 
in the Satellites means that men, not machines, are called 
on for greater strain. 

It is interesting and significant that Ferski feels called 
upon to devote considerable space to criticism of “Tay- 
lorism.” However, Taylor, known as “the father of 
American management,” advocated discovery by experi- 
mentation of the most efficient methods of performing 
every work operation and use of a new division of labor 
under which management was responsible for the best 
possible method of performing: planning, making proper 
time, place, tools and instructions available to the worker, 
and eliminating worker waste of time and machine waste 
of time through delays or misapplied effort. Ferski is very 
careful not to deal with the elementary point that Taylor 
put the responsibility for efficient production squarely on 
the shoulders of management, while the Communists put 
it squarely on the backs of the workers. 

Taking the foregoing into account, it is misleading to 
think that the achieved increases of output given in the 
official communiques of the State Planning Commissions 
about plan fulfillments also mean that the productive 
capacities of the industrial establishments have. increased 
by the same ratio. If the exploitation of labor by con- 
tinuous raising of norms were not applied, the output 
would conform to the average increase prevailing in the 
free world, or perhaps fall short of it. 

Rigid norm systems are important both in preparing 
production plans and in keeping wage funds low. If labor 
productivity is fixed, planners can accurately establish 
quantity of output. If norms are established at the highest 
possible level, overfulfilling them is impossible, or highly 
improbable, and wage fund spending is greatly curtailed. 
In so doing, the Communist State saves money which it 
employs in financing further investments. This is ex- 
tremely important in East and Central Europe where there 
is a nagging shortage of investment funds. 

If such a system were to be introduced into the free 
world, workers would resist. Their trade unions would 
muster strength to check this drive for worker exploitation. 
But in the Soviet sphere trade unions, far from defending 
the worker, are subservient State organs for worker re- 
pression; deprived of a means of organized collective re- 
sistance, the worker must fulfill the imposed norms to 
earn his living. The incentive for the worker in the free 
world, where there is a parallel rise of wages and produc- 
tivity, is substituted for in the Satellite world by the sheer 
will to survive. The profits gained by the captive worker 
in raising his productivity are soon wiped out by subse- 
quent Communist manipulation of the norms, so that the 
productivity increase benefits the State only, not the work- 
ers. Communists argue that the workers are laboring for 
the future of their country, for the future generations, for 
future rewards, but no bread and butter improvements are 
manifest in the present. 








In an article in Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), July 12, 
1953, Jozef Zielinski calculated that the 2,147,000 increase 
in the labor force would be equal to the productivity of 
4,000,000 workers working at the levels of 1949’s norms. 
This would indicate that since 1949 worker productivity 
has risen by 89 percent. Moreover, although there have 
been two increases in money wages, January 1950 by 6 
percent and January 1953 by 25-40 percent, real wages 
have declined. Taking the index of consumer prices for 
January 1950 and January 1953, even a conservative esti- 
mate demonstrates that the average prices of the worker’s 
market basket rose some 60 percent while wages rose by a 
maximum of 46 percent. This leaves real wages lagging 
considerably behind prices and shows an additional de- 
crease in living standards. Furthermore, Hilary Minc, in 
introducing the Polish Six Year Plan in July 1950, re- 
vealed that increased worker productivity will create 40 


While banning 
American films and 
descrying Hollywood 
as the arch-symbol of 
Western decadence, 
Polish Communists 
are apparently not 
above using the face 
of movie star Marjorie 
(“Ma Kettle’) Main 
to represent their pic- 
torial ideal of the wise 
aunt who gives advice 
to puzzled readers. For 
over a year the same. 
photograph of Miss 
Main has appeared 
weekly, without iden- 
tification or explana- 
tion, over an Answer 
column in the Polish 


tabloid review Prze- Jest to 

kroj. There are a 

number of ways in ‘« do pra- 
4 dvielizny. 


which the _ tabloid’s 
editor could have got- 


ten a print of Miss Main’s picture, probably the simplest being to go through pre- 


war, pre-Communist publicity files. 


Taken from the September 6, 1953 issue, the portion of the Answers column 
shown here reads: “ ‘For some time now my friend and I have been discussing a 
certain problem. We read in a novel that vegetation on Mars is not green but blue. 
We wonder if by any chemical process it would be possible to make the vegetation 
This is a letter received from our reader, Z.K., in Wal- 


of the earth blue.’ 
brzuch. .. .” 


Ma Kettle in Poland 





percent of the capital necessary for the Plan. No evidence 
of the Communist government’s manipulation of norms 
and wages for the exploitation of the workers and to the 
advantage of the state could be clearer. 





















There is little doubt that wherever there has been re- 
sistance in the Soviet orbit, norms have been vitally in- 
volved: the Czechoslovak “currency reforms” and riots, 
the East German uprisings, and the Bulgarian tobacco 
worker resistance. Not only has unrest been connected 
with norms but such tactical retreats and “concessions” as 
the Communist government have made have also been 
intimately related to norms and their revision. But in spite 
of “reforms” and “concessions,” revisions and decisions, 
everywhere one looks in Satellite Europe, one sees the 
workers enslaved: their wages have sunk; their norms have 
risen, and they remain in chains. 





































vobpowiedzi 


" «@D DAWNA Juz 
ROZTRZASAMY z ko- 
lega pewne zagadnienia. 
Crytalismy w jednej z 
powilesci, 2e¢ wazeika ro- 
Slinnoéé na Marsie ma 
kolor nie zielony — a 
niekieski. Chodzi nam o 
to, czy nie mozgnaby ja- 


























Thirteen Olive Trees and an Acre of Land 


The following is the account of an Albanian farmer who presents a story of how 
the Communist land reform affected those who lived through it. It is also a moving 
human interest story with details of life and thought typical to Albania. 


OU ARE Curious to know why I left my country?” 

the Albanian refugee asked. He was ‘a man of aver- 

age stature, with black mustaches and the remark- 
able face of his people. “Listen to my story,” he continued, 
“and I hope you will understand it.”* 

“I am from a family which was always poor. My father, 
Rexhep, died in 1936 from an unknown sickness. All the 
care of my mother and of the village hoxha [Moslem 
priest] could not save his life. So he died when I was only 
nine years old, my elder sister ten, and the youngest one 
only two years old. My mother, Fatime, was at that time 
forty-five years old and suffering from disease. What was 
left to us from father consisted of one acre of land, thirteen 
olive trees and the house where we live. So our situation 
at that time was poor, without father and with a sick 
mother, who could not work the land. 

“However, people in the village were very kind to us and 
did everything to help us. At the end of 1937, a rich 
farmer, Can Guza, from the nearest village, Koxha, told 
my mother that he would take me into his service to take 
care of his cattle. My mother asked no better. She agreed 
and some days later I left for Koxha. Mr. Guza was really 
a good man and he liked and helped me very much. In 
his home I began to eat well and enough for the first time 
in my life. Since I was fed and clothed at Guza’s home, I 
gave all my salary to my mother. 

“And so it went for me until 1941, when my older sister, 


* This story was told by an Albanian escapee in Greece to a 
Radio Free Europe correspondent. Some pains have been taken to 
attempt to keep the flavor of the original, but in translation that 
is almost impossible. 


Sabihe, got married to Sulejman Shera and my mother 
remained alone with my younger sister, Salihe, who was 
still too young to work the land and help my mother. So 
I left Guza’s house and went back to my home. 

“Now you can image, how could an acre of land be 
worked with a young boy and a sick woman. Our food 
was always the same: bread, olive oil and milk. My 
mother sometimes spoke of how the rich people of our 
village had all they needed to feed and clothe their chil- 
dren and our poor and little Salihe had nothing to wear but 
two cotton dresses. However, although our life was al- 
ways poor, it was also very quiet. And so it went until 
1944 when the Communist regime came to power. 

“At the end of 1944, rumors came saying that the way 
of life had to change for all people because the Communist 
regime wanted to be the owner of all the land and oblige 
people to work for the regime at a salary. These rumors 
did not trouble my mother and me. We both thought that 
our situation could not be worse than it was; maybe any 
change would be for the better. We were right on what 
we thought because the first measures were really profit- 
able for us. The regime ordered people who had more 
than five acres to give the rest to the poor people. So we 
became owners of 15 acres of land, which made us very 
happy. We were rich as Can Guza was, and he was the 
richest man of all that province. That unhoped for gift 
excited my imagination so that I wanted to buy some sheep 
and have a herd so my land would be the best tilled land 
in the whole region. And my mother would be happy and 
the little Salihe would get married to the best boy of the 
village. 











“But all my dreams failed. One Monday morning, a 
commission from the Keshilla E Katundit [the village coun- 
cil] of Bodinak knocked at our door. The Commission was 
composed of three men headed by Salim Kadri, a well- 
known Communist. Kandri told me: as the owner of this 
land you have to pay to the keshilla every year 17 kilos 
of meat, 6 kilos of wool, 80 eggs, 400 kilos of wheat and 
10,000 Jek [approximately 330 dollars] as a tax.* Further, 
he suggested that I sell to the village collective everything 
I produce at the price: fixed by the collective, which was 
approximately one tenth of the market price. Here is an 
example: we have to sell our olives for 5 leks a kilo while 
the collective sells a kilo of oil for 150 leks. To make a 
kilo of oil two and a half to three kilos of olives are neces- 
sary. 

“For all these things I protested and said to Kadri: I 
don’t want the land any more because I cannot pay all 
the taxes they want. And still we have to work, the three 
of us, like slaves. Kadri answered: if you return the land 
which was given you by the Party, the consequences will 
be severe. At that moment I felt as if someone was chok- 
ing me and I realized that the Communist gifts were noth- 
ing else but heavy chains. At the same time I thought 
we were better and happier when we had only one acre 
of land. 

“As I had no choice I decided to work with all my 
strength since the land was now so much larger than be- 
fore. So too my sister Salihe began to work and really 
very hard. The 1947 crop was exceptionally good but we 
still could not pay half our taxes to the government. After 
that year the crops were always less and worse until 1949 
when I went into the Army. Of course, after I left, my 
mother and Salihe worked the land and took care of 
everything by themselves. Every letter I received from 
them cried, telling me that the keshilla insisted on being 
paid because taxes were accumulated every year. They 
added that Kadri, the chief of the Party in our country, 
was more menacing every day, forcing my mother to pay 
the taxes or else he would sell our home and land. But he 
didn’t. 





* Until three months ago the rate of exchange was $1 equals 
50 leks. It is now $1 equals 28 leks. The average annual per capita 
income is about 10,000 leks so that the weight of the tax is far 
more burdensome that it might on the surface seem to be. 


uRING Polish-Soviet Friendship Month, which ended on November 8, a com- 
D mentator on a children’s radio program in Poland made an unfortunate slip. 
“Now children,” he began, “I know you don’t want to hear a fairy story about 

kings and queens and castles, like the ones they used to tell in the old days. Today 
we will tell you a new story—a fairy tale about the building of Warsaw, a fairy tale 
about Polish soldiers, a fairy tale about Polish-Soviet Friendship. . . .” 


Mythology 





“Three years later, in January 1952, I was admitted to 
military school in Tirana [capital of Albania] and at the 
end of the year I graduated from there as a sergeant. I 
went immediately to my village, Bodinak, to see my mother 
and sister whom I had not seen since 1949. Both of them 
had changed. My mother was older and my sister looked 
older than she was. She looked like a very old maid al- 
though she was only nineteen years old. The situation for 
her was really bad; she no longer had any chance to get 
married because she was so poor and looked so old. 

“The next day I visited Kadri who, seeing my uniform, 
was very polite and he gently told me about our debts, 
which amounted to 70,000 lek.* He suggested that I pay 
the debt little by little from my monthly salary, which was 
3,000 lek a month. 

“So my situation had gone from bad to worse. I could 
not stay in Albania and support that oppressive life any 
longer. That night I told my mother about my decision 
and told her that I was in touch with two friends. We had 
decided when we were at military school to leave Albania 
to look for liberty. My mother told me that she wished to 
speak with her brothers, my. uncles, about my decision. 
They were shocked because they saw me in a military uni- 
form and thought I was a spy or a member of the Sigurimi 
[the secret police]. But after listening they came to see me 
and told me they were ready to help me cross the border. 
They also promised that they would help my mother. 

“So I crossed the border and am in exile, where I dream 
every night about my mother and my sister, who because 
she looks older could not find a husband. I often dream 
of my mother in front of the police, who are asking her: 
Where is your son? And she answering, as I suggested: 
It is up to you to find him and tell me where he is. I 
am convinced that the Communists will set fire to my 
house out of vengeance, as they did to Xhemal Gergi’s 
home, when he escaped in 1947, and to Kolia Bilali, who 
escaped a year later in 1948. But what can I do? This is 
what the Communist Party did for me with its asking 
more work, more taxes, more sacrifices. My decision was 
finally just to go and find liberty, which thanks be to God, 
I now have. 



































* This would be from five to seven years of income for an Al- 
banian farmer, and gives some idea of the onerousness of the debt 
and the stringency of the taxation system. 
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Radio Free Europe 


Tonight, in the countries behind the Iron Curtain, men, women and children will gather around radios tuned to the 
voices of their countrymen in the West, bringing them the news of the free world, the knowledge that they are not forgotten, 
and the hope of their future liberation. Radio Free Europe, operating as a home service from abroad, broadcasts over a net- 
work of 22 transmitters to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania, competing directly with all Satellite 


Communist stations. 


For Women 

Each week on this program we deal with the questions 
which concern Hungarian women. Here is our commen- 
‘ator who will talk today about “peace.” 

Peace . . . a simple word with quite a clear meaning. 
In the past, before propaganda got hold of it, no one 
could have imagined how many different meanings could 
be attached to it. There are many 
people even today who do not 
realize what a terribly irrespon- 
sible game is being played with 
this short word. 

Who would not want peace? 
People all over the world live in 
fear, fear of the immediate or 
more distant future. People have 
learned to suspect everything con- 
nected with politics, but the word “peace,” despite many 
abuses, still retains its inspirational ring. Wrapped in the 
word “peace” a great many things are accepted which we 
would fight against without the attractive wrapping. 

It is not accidental that the Communists place this noble 
word at the top of their list of propaganda slogans. The 
Communists like to wrap their true aims in peace slogans 
—particularly when they want to win over the women. 
They think that we, the women, will be no problem for 
them; that, first of all, we women desire peace even more 
ardently than the men, and that, since we are politically 
less sophisticated than the men, we will not recognize the 
true aims behind the slogans. 

Peace! Peace at all costs, shout the posters and the lec- 
turers at the peace rallies. The other side [non-Commu- 
nist world] retorts: yes, we want peace too, but not at all 
costs. Real peace has certain conditions—we want peace 
in freedom! The argument continues. Everybody speaks 
of peace—and we become weary. Who speaks the truth? 
Who is sincere and who hides evil intentions behind the 
words? Perhaps even you, my listeners, are inclined to say, 


The five radio commentaries quoted here 
are samples of scripts from a typical day’s 
broadcasts prepared by Radio Free Europe’s 
Hungarian staff. These scripts were broad- 
cast to Hungary on December 5, 1953. A com- 
plete listing of the program schedule for the 
day will be found on the following pages. 


“Don’t bother me with all this talk about peace,” and you 
try not to think about it. 

But it is impossible to avoid the issue. Sooner or later 
everyone must take a stand. And it makes a good deal of 
difference which stand one takes. 

The apostles of the “struggle for peace” address their 
propaganda primarily to women. In the Western countries 
a large number of women still be- 
long to the camp of the uncon- 
cerned; now Communist propa- 
ganda is concentrating on them. 
Those who have not seen it can 
scarcely imagine the shrewd and 
clever ways in which the Com- 
munists try to win them over. 
Peace rallies, peace petitions— 
surely there can be nothing wrong 
in that. . . . Communism is never mentioned; all they talk 
about is love, God, and religion. The Communists are 
not squeamish about their choice of weapons. In the Com- 
munist orbit religion is ruthlessly crushed, human rights 
disregarded, human kindness and love extinguished—but 
in their efforts to trap new victims, the Communists build 
their campaign on the religious sentiments of the women 
and their enthusiasm for noble ideals. The Communists 
have realized that the Communist slogans are not attrac- 
tive, so they steal slogans. Communist-organized peace 
rallies in the West often have a religious tone. Well-mean- 
ing, unsuspecting people may be easily misled by this 
cunning game. Of course, once they see the full picture 
and realize the trap that is laid for them, they become 
alarmed and hurriedly withdraw. These are the “ardent 
fighters for peace” the Communists refer to when they 
speak of “the millions fighting hand in hand with [them] 
in the imperialistic countries.” 

The undermining activities of the Communists are en- 
countering ever-increasing difficulties. In the West more 
and more people are waking up to the truth; churches 

























































AIR TIME PROGR«'.\M DESCRIPTION 

5.56 Hungarian Anihem, 

Sign On & Time Signal 

6.00 News 

6.10 Morning Music: Rimskij-Korsakov: Scheherezade 
(in three parts) 

6.20 Calendar Commemorating Josef Pi'sudszky's 
birthday 

6.25 Morning Music Part Il 

6.35 Farmer's Advisor Talk on the future of state farms 

6.40 Morning Musi: Part Ill 

6.49 spot announcement 

6.50 Local Commentary Why the government cannot sup- 
ply the far.ners with the necessary 
means of production 

7.00 News 

7.10 For Women (See Text) 

7.15 Reflector Satirical script on what has be- 
come of the government program 
and promises 

7.24 spot announcement 

7.25 Messages Personal messages from refugees 
abroad to their families in Hun- 
gary 

7.40 Women's World 

7.49 spot announcement 

7.50 Farmers Program Talk on human rights 

8.00 News 

8:10 Interpretation (See Text) 

8.19 spot announcement 

8.20 preview of coming 

programs 

8.25 European Movement (See Text) 

8.39 spot announcement 

8.40 To Ge-man Refugees Account of three villages settled 
by ethnic Germans in Hungary 

8.50 Magazine Program Talk on the French Goncourt liter- 


ary prize 


LLL 


and social organizations protest against the misuse of their 
names and warn their members. This year’s “World 
Peace Conference” received even less publicity in the West 
than did the one last year. 

The tactics used behind the Iron Curtain are different. 
At home the Communists use different slogans; they call 
for the lowering of demands and falsify the facts. This is 
the case not only in the field of peace propaganda but in 
every field. 

Isn’t this so? Aren’t we glad to have lower-priced 
clothes even if they are still more expensive than four years 
ago? Or pretty sandals, even if they have wooden soles? 
At one time we were dreaming of a well-furnished apart- 
ment with a bathroom of our own—today we are happy 
if our co-tenant does not quarrel with us for a week. There 
was a time when we complained that oranges were expen- 
sive. Today we are glad if we can buy enough bread. 
Yes, systematically and ruthlessly they lower, our demands, 
not only concerning shoes, bread, lodgings, but also con- 
cerning our conception of peace. For most of us, peace 
means nothing more than a quiet 15 minutes before going 


MORNING PROGRAM SCHEDULE 










AIR TIME PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
9.00 News 
9.10 Home Commentary Talk on symptoms which show that 
the situation in the Soviet Union 
is graver than recent political 
changes indicate 
919 spot announcement 
9.20 Farmers Program Talk on lack of protection of farm- 
ers’ interests 
9.30 Stolen Culture Poems and songs illustrating the 
homogeneity of Central and Eas: 
turopean culture 
9.40 Personal Experiences Medical problems of a woman 
9.50 Calling Communists Review of "| Believed," book by 
Douglas A. Hyde, editor of the 
London Daily Worker 
10.00 News 
10.10 Great Artists, Little Deanna Durbin sings arias from 
Songs La Traviata 
10.20 International Radio Free Europe's rebuttal to 
Commentary Communist Radio Budapest's pro 
gram "Answers to Listeners’ Ques 
tions” 
10.30 Great Artists, Little Two songs by Robert Stolz and 
Songs Strauss 
10.40 World Mirror Military-political events 
10.50 Great Artists, Little Victoria de Los Angeles sings 
Songs Spanish songs 
11.00 News 
11.10 East European Review Talk on the new Romanian wage 
decree 
11.19 spot announcement ; 
11.20 Hungarian College An exile Hungarian curator speaks 
on an exhibition in Paris 
11.35 Program preview 
11.40 Review of the Day Incidental topics: Himalaya ex- 
pedition, successful surgery on the 
Siamese twins 
11.50 Midnight Patrol Account of the disarmament de- 


bate in the UN 





to bed; the knowledge that this year we do not have to 
fear deportation as we did last year; the feeling that we 
have a roof over our heads and that there is no air raid 
alarm at night, and that our brothers, husbands and sons 
are not in the front line exposed to enemy bullets. But is 
that all peace really means? Nothing but the absence of 
a shooting war? 

We are not materialists. Wi ~-e willing to lower our 
demands concerning clothing, but we should not be will- 
ing to lower our spiritual demands, nor our standards about 
peace. To accept this poor “absence of war” as a substi- 
tute for peace would be spiritual suicide. For there is a 
real peace, despite all their efforts to falsify it. We must 
only separate and free it from all the slogans the Com- 
munists build around it. We must know what it is we 
want to fight for and protect: the absence of war or real 
peace, empty slogans or truth. 


Interpretation 


The suffering people of the country looked forward with 
high hopes to the new government program promising an 
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abundance of consumer goods. Those who have no shoes 
or whose 15-year-old clothing does not protect them against 
the biting cold of the December winds want to see the 
promises fulfilled soon. A Hungarian proverb says that a 
promise is good only if it is fulfilled right away. 

But hope is fading rapidly. Exactly five months after 
the promise was given, at the time when the people were 
shivering in the winter cold, the Party activists started to 
visit families to compile a list of the most urgent require- 
ments of the workers in order to determine what produc- 
tion should be started. Rumor has it that in some of the 
factories blueprints and plans are even ready, and that if 
everything goes well the peasants will have shoes in another 
five months. It is true right now that they are promised 
only sets of harnesses. In the “People’s Democracies,” 
“man is the greatest value”? 

Why is it necessary to conduct these surveys in order to 
determine the people’s needs? The people in their thread- 
hare clothes and the barefooted children can be seen in 
ihe streets, and their dire need is obvious. The only pur- 
ose that the Party activists’ visits serve is that those who 
remain without warm clothes will at least be able to talk to 
somebody about it... . 


Spot Announcement 
Kolkhoz or bread? If the kolkhozes are maintained, 


the agricultural crisis will become permanent. If the 
kolkhozes are dissolved, work will start on the re- 
gained fields. Kolkhoz or bread? 





European Movement 


You will now hear a program in our series dealing with 
the European Movement. European unity is becoming the 
leading ideal in the thought of free peoples as well as of 
those struggling behind the Iron Curtain. We believe that 
Europe’s future and the assurance of peace and liberty for 
all nations lie in the creation of a political and economic 
unity. This movement, of which Communist propaganda 
gives the enslaved peoples a distorted picture, is gaining 
in strength every day in a manner exceeding all expecta- 
tions. For this reason the Voice of Free Hungary will re- 
port weekly on developments connected with the idea of 
European unity. .. . 

The most outstanding events of this week are: the rati- 
fication by the Belgian Parliament of the European De- 
fense Community pact, the continuation and conclusion 
of the French foreign affairs debate, and the Hague con- 
ference of the six Foreign Ministers of the Coal and Steel 
Community. 

The Belgian Parliament discussed this vitally important 
problem (EDC) at length. Immediately after the opening 
of the debate, Foreign Minister Van Zeeland made some 
reassuring remarks, which did not fail to have the desired 
effect. He first reviewed the British government’s position 





on the creation of a European Army. Britain will not 
withdraw her troops from the European continent nor slow 
down her rearmament without previous negotiations with 
the appropriate agencies of the European Defense Com- 
munity. In conclusion, Van Zeeland declared that of all 
defense proposals the creation of a European Army or a 
Defense Community was the best. 

After the Christian Socialist Van Zeeland, the other 
main speaker was Spaak, the leader of the Socialists and 
one-time Minister of Foreign Affairs. With the onset of 
the Korean war in 1950 we were faced with the danger 
of a third world war, said Spaak. The United States of 
America, without hesitation, sent its best forces to Europe 
in order to deter the Soviet Union from further aggression. 
However, it became evident that America, in organizing 
the defense of Europe, needed the participation of every 
nation directly concerned. Thus Germany’s participation 
in the European defense was indispensable. Three forms 
of German participation could be considered: 1. setting 
up a German Army equipped by America; 2. admission 
of Germany into the North Atlantic Organization; 3. in- 
tegrating the German Army into the European Defense 
Community. The third form seemed the most suitable: 
the twelve German divisicns which would constitute part 
of the European Army could not be seen to imperil the 
security of Soviet Russia. The Defense Community must 
be under democratic control and for this reason a Euro- 
pean Political Community must be established, concluded 
Spaak. 

Thus, following the German Bundestag and the Dutch 
Parliament, the Belgian Chamber of Deputies has decided 
to ratify the European Defense Community pact. It is 
interesting to note which way the various parties voted. 
Of the Socialists, 70 voted for and 30 against ratification; 
of the Christian Socialists, 108 voted for and eight against; 
of the Liberals, 20 for and four against ratification. Of the 
seven Communist members of Parliament, six voted against 
ratification and one did not attend the session. . . . 









Spot Announcement 


Hungarian frontier guards, listen to the voice of con- 
science, honor and humanity. Don’t shoot at es- 
capees. The time will come when you will have to 
answer for your deeds. 


Reflector 


A kolkhoz war recently took place in the village of As- 
zalo. Today we will deal with certain aspects of this 
struggle. 

If it were possible, we would like to put what we are 
about to say into a letter and address the envelope to 
the Council President of the village of Aszalo, in the 
peaceful valley of the Hernad, at the foot of the Bukk 
Mountains. Because what we are going to say is meant 





primarily for him. This Comrade-President told the cor- 
respondent of the Aszalo radio station, who visited him 
24 hours ago, that at the beginning of 1953 the Aszalo 
kolkhoz started operation with 134 families on 1,300 acres. 
Although the crop looked promising because of good 
weather, one crises followed the other in the kolkhoz. 

As soon as Imre Nagy delivered his July 4 speech in 
which he announced that the peasants could decide for 
themselves whether they wanted to continue collective 
farming or not, the 134 families in Aszalo met to discuss 
the new situation. 126 families signed a declaration that 
they wanted to give up collective farming and dissolve 
the kolkhoz. Jozsef Bognar, the kolkhoz leader, was among 
the signatories. 


Out of 134 families, only eight voted to continue the 
collective farm. Never mind! The Aszalo council presi- 
dent declared to the correspondent of the village radio: 
“Only eight of us remained . . . yet we were victorious in 
the end!” We would like to ask the president how it was 
possible for eight members to be victorious over 126? Our 
way of thinking, our ethics must be old-fashioned; or let 
us put it this way, they are the ethics of democracy. We 
cannot understand how a negligible minority dominated 
over an overwhelming majority. We would like to have 
the Council President’s answer to this question, and by 
return mail. Until we get the answer we must believe 
that eight people can overrule 126 only in a state in which 
there are no rights, no justice, no law... . 

This is our view of the Aszalo kolkhoz war, Comrade 
Council President. We could not judge differently even if 
we considered the events on the basis of your own an- 
nouncement. Of 134 families, eight remained, but of the 
original 1,300 acres the eight members claim 690 acres— 
more than half—as theirs. How did you do this, Comrade 
President? No matter how we wrack our brains, we find 
no answer to this agrarian-mathematical miracle. All we 
can understand is that the victory of the traitors is unique. 
But is it as complete as the Comrade President and his 
little circle believe it to be? Do they realize that in a 
state in which eight can be victorious over 126, in which 
personal rights are trampled upon, and the will of the peo- 
ple violated, everyone will eventually meet with justice? 
The Comrade President proudly announced that he and 
the eight remaining members were victorious over the 126 
Hungarian families. We believe he is wrong; he was not 
victorious, he has signed his own indictment! 


Spot Announcement 


“We shall not put up with violence against religion,” 
insists Imre Nagy. Now is the time for Imre Nagy to 
keep his word. Free Cardinal Mindszenty and all the 
church prisoners. Hungary and the world are await- 
ing Imre Nagy’s answer. Free Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Free the imprisoned ones. 


Home Commentary 


In this home commentary we shall discuss the reasons 
for the change in Communist policy toward the youth of 
the country. What fate is in store for the Hungarian youth 
in the “People’s Democracy”? Why has the Hungarian 
Communist Youth Organization failed to achieve its goals? 
Can the coming elections within the Youth Organization 
be considered democratic? 

The great wave of self-criticism which has swept the 
“People’s Democracies” in recent months indicates a strik- 
ing failure of Communist policy in all fields. It has become 
apparent, and is admitted even by the Party, that for years 
the Communists have guided the Hungarian people by the 
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wrong methods, in the wrong direction, toward complete 
chaos. This applies to our youth too. The younger gen- 
eration were to be the shock troops of the planned econ- 
omy, the system which now admittedly ignored the funda- 
mental interests of the people. They were trained, en- 
couraged, prodded and even coerced into serving this one 
purpose. And now, after the frantic efforts of so many 
years, the Communists are forced to admit that all was in 
vain; that their efforts were wasted on the united and 
firm resistance of the young people. 

Was this the fault of their aims or of the means they 


employed? The answer is: both. The occupiers tried to 
convince this generation that the pivot of the world is fixed 
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in the East and that their future emanates from Moscow. 
And with this promise for a distant future, they started to 
drive these youngsters: young boys and girls were sent to 
the mines, plants and construction works by the thousand. 
Their fate was to work from daybreak to sundown, to 
fall into an exhausted and dreamless sleep at night. They 
lacked the time not only to think but even to dream. 
The aim, then, was to create an uncritical belief in an 
ideal which by its very nature makes conviction impossible. 
Is it surprising that the youth did not display much en- 
thusiasm for such a faith and such an aim? 

The means they employed are well-known too. First 
they tried arguments, then offered benefits, arranged 
dances and sports competitions, established “houses of 
culture” and organized recreation in order to win our 
young people. The young people were willing enough 
to accept the entertainment but refused to be blinded. 

Since persuasion had failed, the Communists fell back 
on other means. They started to mete out punishments. 
Those who failed to attend the Communist Youth Organiza- 
tion meetings were kept from advancement or even lost 
their jobs. There were times in the last few years when 
even minors were punished by imprisonment for a careless 
word or an “improper attitude.” And now, after having 
flogged the young people, they are astonished when the 
young people reject them. 

In a democratic country, if a jacket is buttoned the 
wrong way, it is undone and buttoned over again. But 
the Communists do it differently; they cut off the extra 
buttons without daring to undo the strait-jacket in which 
they hold our country. For an airing and a new start 
would shake the foundations of their inhuman system. No 
one can believe that they have really learned a lesson from 
the experiences of the recent years. They make sham 
concessions and sham reforms designed to arouse enthu- 
siasm in the youth. They want to create an atmosphere 
in which the youth will sing the Internationale on their 
empty stomachs. 


The coming elections within the Youth Organization 
aim at the same purpose. The Communists are willing to 
pretend democratic methods. They have announced the 
elections. So there will be elections—‘‘People’s Demo- 
cratic” elections, which means unanimous, open voting. 
In the short history of the “People’s Democracy” there have 
been other such elections, as for example last May, when 
out of 333 electoral districts, 333 elected Matyas Rakosi. 
Now the junior Rakosis, the leaders of the Hungarian 
Youth Organization, rejoice in advance because they have 
no fears as to the outcome of the elections. The Hungarian 
youth can rightly say that one of the most shameful tricks 
of the regime is the procedure they call “elections” now. 


The Hungarian youth’s prospects for the future are not 
changed with today. But continued passive resistance will 
bear fruit. It will not only weaken the regime’s desperate 
efforts toward consolidation but will pave the way for a 


better and more democratic future for our people and 
children. 


, 


Current Developments 


N THE past few weeks, implementation of the New 
| Course in the Soviet orbit has proceeded according to 

the general lines laid down in earlier directives. Some 
new concessions have been made—including rent and tax 
reductions—mainly aimed at stimulating farm production, 
handicrafts, and small scale private trade, but no major 
changes have been instituted of the scope and significance 
of those made from July to December 1953. Major em- 
phasis has now been placed on reorganizing the lower 
echelons of the Party and industrial leadership groups, 
a logical consequence of the fact that major program 
changes of the New Course have already been introduced. 
Steps now being taken are minor additions, chiefly in the 
realm of administration. 

It is significant that there has been some visible tighten- 
ing in policy and that the carrot and the stick—persuasion 
and terror—are still being used alternately by the Com- 
munists to solve the problems facing them. 


Hungary 


In line with New Course emphasis on agricultural pro- 
duction, the Hungarian Communist Party has reorganized 
and strengthened its rural apparatus. An outline of the new 
set-up and the reasons for its creation were given by the 
Agriculture Minister, Andras Hegedus, in a speech delivered 
on December 19 at a meeting of the Central Executive of 
the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party. 

Contending that the impetus to the envisaged develop- 
ment of agriculture hinges on “the zealous and tireless 


efforts of the Party membership,” Hegedus admitted that at 
present this sector of the economy suffered from “excep- 
tional backwardness.” While maintaining that Party organi- 
zations in the villages had been successful in the period im- 
mediately following the end of the war, the Minister de- 
plored the fact that in recent years rural Party organiza- 
tions had grown weaker. He implied that this was due to 
over-rapid industrialization and mounting bureaucratism: 
“Many experienced Party members have left villages to 
take up various Party and council functions, to join the 
Army or different branches of the people’s economy, in- 
dustry, communications, and so on.” 

What made matters worse, according to Hegedus, was 
that for years Party organizations in the villages had “ad- 
mitted very few working peasants to candidacy or full 
Party membership.” This course reflected the regime’s dis- 
trust of, and discrimination against, peasants. This policy 
is now to be reversed—at least as far as Party machinery is 
concerned. From now on, rural Party organizations will ad- 
mit “honest working peasants.” The latter will not only be 
supposed to approve of government policy; what is more 
important, they will be expected to show “initiative” in im- 
plementing these decisions. This appears to be the crux of 
the reorganzation: the government is seeking to enlist the 
cooperation of as many people as it can rely upon to help 
it carry out its program. “The implementation of the pro- 
gram Calls for the solution of different tasks in every locality, 
and local reserves can be fully utilized to this end if a real, 
popular movement is evolved for the execution of the plan 
with the active participation of hundreds of thousands of 
working peasants.” Further, the Minister recommended 
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that Party organizations surround themselves with “honest 
non-Party members, including many medium peasants,” 
with whom they should discuss their plans and, while pay- 
ing “due attention” to their advice, should enlist their co- 
operation to “take all steps to raise agricultural produc- 


” 


tion. 


Party Rural Program 


To help carry out the new Party activity in rural areas, 
a back-to-the-land movement has been decreed for urban 
Communists, particularly craftsmen, who are familiar with 
village life and at the same time have gained experience of 
active Party work in factories. Their task will be to tighten 
the rural Party network on the industrial pattern. “For 
the sake of consolidation of the Party’s land organizations, 
an endeavor must be made to create larger Party units in 
place of the present small basic organizations.” Henceforth 
separate “basic organizations” will be formed only in pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, machine stations, or State farms. The 
remainder of Party members in any one village will be 
gathered into a single Party unit. 

In discussing the role of village councils, Hegedus once 
again stressed the importance of their securing the support 
of the “working masses.” He therefore ordered Party or- 
ganizations to further the formation of agricultural pro- 
duction committees around village councils. The minister 
also stressed the importance of enlisting the full cooperation 
of the Union of Working Youth—the Communist youth 
group. 

Hegedus did not fail to make the expected reference to 
the necessity of preventing “kulaks” from disturbing the 
work of agricultural development. He did mention, how- 
ever, that “grave mistakes and shortcomings in the work 
of the district Party committees” had occurred in the past. 
In future, “District Party committees must first of all break 
away from formal, bureaucratic methods; from generaliza- 
tions in leadership, from issuing bare directives . . .” More 
concretely, the Minister decreed that MTS Party organiza- 
tions, hitherto under the dual leadership of regular political 
deputies to these stations and representatives of the district 
organizations, will now be exclusively the responsibility of 
the latter. 

Whether these directives will achieve their aim depends 
partly upon the extent to which the Party is successful in 
stirring its bureaucracy-ridden apparatus into action; more 
significantly, the result will hinge on the peasants’ attitude. 
It is not expected that the latter will take kindly to the in- 
flux of town-trained, Communist cadres. Nor is it likely 
that the Party will score many successes in its attempt to 
recruit new members among the peasantry. 


Handicraft Concessions 


In line with its current drive to raise the general living 
standard of the population, the Hungarian government has 
passed a series of resolutions aimed at improving the effi- 
ciency of both handicraft cooperatives and individual arti- 
sans. The resolutions in part duplicate previous decrees 


(see October 1953 issue, page 24) halting collectivization 
of handicraft trades and easing restrictions on the individual 
craftsman. These measures were apparently not successful 
in immediately reversing basic economic trends that had 
been laboriously pursued by the government over the last 
few years. Before the New Course could be executed, the 
general public first had to be convinced that the change 
was genuine and that it was safe to take the new measures 
seriously. Hence the reassurance contained in a decree by 
the Council of Ministers, published in the November | 
issue of Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), clearly spelling out 
that from now on “in cases where the type of work requires 
it, private artisans may keep trainees.” Up to then, this 
practice had been officially branded as a form of capitalist 
exploitation. 

To make the revised policy crystal-clear, Magyar Nemzet 
of November 19, 1953 indulged in the following display of 
breast-beating: 


“It has been shown in recent years that in building 
Socialism in our country we have not sufficiently appre- 
ciated the value of our traditional and outstanding 
handicraft industry. We now realize—better late than 
never—that the insufficiency in supplies and the lack of 
consumer goods were caused by mistakes in this field. 
The pace of replacing handicraft by heavy industry was 
too fast. . . . From 1949 to 1953, the number of small 
tradesmen decreased from 267,000 to 51,000. This was 
detrimental to the peasant both as producer and con- 
sumer, and at the same time it adversely affected the 
urban population’s supply.” 


Part of the new concessionary attitude toward handicraft 
cooperatives is in the form of financial assistance. Com- 
menting on the above decree, Magyar Nemzet states: 


“The resolution provides that by January 1, 1954, 
handicraft cooperatives . . . are to be granted a hundred 
million forint medium-term loan to bring their active 
capital up to strength; the income tax of handicraft co- 
operatives working mainly for the population must be 
reduced by 10 percent. In some trades—for instance, 
shoerepairing—the sales tax must be cut this year... .”. 


It is also interesting to note that henceforth members of 
handicraft cooperatives or private artisans whose lands are 
cultivated by them personally (or by their dependents) will 
pay the same land tax as that paid by independent farmers. 
In the past, these people had to pay a cumulative tax both 
in their capacity as artisans and as peasants. This measure 
illustrates the shift in policy away from over-emphasis on 
heavy industries and in favor of both agricultural and 
handicraft production. This new stress was further re- 
vealed by a November 11, 1953 broadcast by the Budapest 
Home Service announcing that from now on handicraft 
cooperatives will be permitted to purchase raw materials 
on the free market. 

In all this activity designed to promote handicraft work, 
the individual artisan has suddenly been propelled into a 
new position of eminence and privilege. As reported by 
Nepszava (Budapest) on November 1, Deputy Light In- 
dustry Minister Bela Nagy announced that “every artisan 





possessing a trade license will receive an adequate amount 
of materials needed for his work.” Also, the National Asso- 
ciation of Handicraftsn.en, which came under tight Com- 
munist control in 1948, and has been inactive ever since, 
will now be revived. 

On December 7, 1953, Magyar Nemzet went out of its 
way to advertise the first fruits of the new program: 
“. . 10,000 applications for trade licenses have been filled 
and more than 5,000 of them have been granted. . . . Credit 
has been extended to 311 applicants to the amount of 2 mil- 
lion. forints.” On December 18, Magyar Nemzet returned 
to the same topic and proudly announced that by then the 
number of licenses granted had shot up to 8,673. The 
paper added, however, that only about half of these per- 
sons were able to start working, while the other half either 
awaited credit or materials, or had been unable to find 
working space. The paper went on to say that there was 
still a shortage of electricians, radiomen and ironsmiths, 
and that smaller villages were in urgent need of more 
tailors, barbers and wheelwrights. To ease the situation, the 
paper promised that the distribution of raw materials 
would be improved and that henceforth persons who are 
refused licenses in one locality will have the right to re- 
apply in another district. 

That the new orientation with respect to handicraft pro- 
duction may not be entirely restricted to an improvement 
. in internal consumption was revealed in an article which 
appeared in the November 28 Nepszava, describing at great 
length an exhibition of export goods held in Budapest at 
that time. What was remarkable about the display was the 
fact that the goods were all the product of handicraft work 
(shoes, leather goods, chinaware, precision instruments, 
etc.), the manufacturing of which requires a good deal of 
artisan work and comparatively little expense in raw mate- 
rials. This seems to indicate that the new stress on small 
craft production is part of a larger plan involving the aban- 
donment of previous attempts at autarky and a return to 
promoting those sectors of the economy naturally best 
suited for development. ‘ 


Bulgaria 


As in other Satellite countries, implementation of the 
New Course has spurred the Bulgarian Communist 
Party to demand tighter discipline in its ranks. The laxity 
and carelessness of Party officials has been condemned 
consistently in the past few months and the regime has laid 
particular stress on the necessity of increasing efficiency in 
the countryside. Party shortcomings in guiding the econ- 
omy were first criticized by economic minister Anton Yu- 
gov, who wrote two articles which appeared in the August 
and September issues of Novo Vreme (Sofia), organ of the 
Party’s Central Committee. Yugov complained that “a 
number of Party and economic leaders continue to display 
unforgivable negligence and carelessness . . . and in an effort 
to conceal their own weaknesses, give false data on plan 
fulfillment.” Yugov also berated officials for failure “to 


Title: Dinner After a Funeral 
Because of nepotism, rural national councils often classify kulak 
farms as so-called corpses. 


Szpilki (Warsaw), November 22, 1953 


introduce new production methods,” for negligence in 
fighting against “waste,” and for lacking the correct feel- 
ing “of responsibility toward pubiic property.” As an ex- 
ample of this criminal disregard for public good, even on 
high levels, Yugov cited the case of former minister Ivan 
Vinarov, who admitted to having exceeded budgetary 
spending by about 40,000,000 leva. Yugov further com- 
plained that “several cases could be cited to show that 
dissatisfaction among some farmers—particularly those in 
cooperatives—is mainly due to an incorrect attitude on 
the part of Party leaders and members of the local People’s 
Councils.” 


Increased Party Discipline Demanded 


The Party Conferences to be held throughout the coun- 
try previous to the Sixth Congress of the Communist Party 
on February 25 will deal with these shortcomings in detail. 
In a January 6 broadcast, discussing preparations for these 
conferences, Radio Sofia declared: “The district, regional 
and municipal Party conferences, if carried out in accord- 
ance with decisions of the Central Committee concerning 
the development of our national economy and the improve- 
ment of the people’s well-being, will be the starting point 
for a new upsurge in Party work. In particular, Radio 
Sofia said, the conferences must work out measures for the 
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further development of agriculture, for eliminating lags in 
livestock breeding and for insuring high agricultural yields. 

The commentator complained that, in past years, Party 
committees had ignored questions concerning communal 
welfare and had not maintained a high level of “internal 
Party democracy, criticism and self-criticism.” Further- 
more, the education and training of Party cadres was 
ignored. In pointing out the significance of Party work, 
the Radio Sofia commentator said: 

“During the election campaign [to the People’s Coun- 
cils} it became clear . . . that propaganda is not linked 
with everyday life and not disseminated daily. A num- 
ber of important government and Party orders . . . par- 
ticularly in the villages, have not been explained to all 
workers. The conferences must eliminate these short- 
comings and strengthen the ties between the Party and 
workers. . . . [Party committees] are organs of political 
management which direct and check on state and eco- 
nomic organs and take care to strengthen them with 
cadres. . . . By political work they mobilize the workers 
for fulfillment of Party and government decisions.” 


This campaign to reactivate the Party, particularly in 
the countryside, is a trend discernible in all Iron Curtain 
countries and will probably be the main subject of all 
propaganda dealing with the Party conferences to be held 
throughout the area. 


General Elections Results 


On December 21, 1953, Radio Sofia broadcast an an- 
nouncement by the Central Election Committee on the 
results of the elections for the Second National Assembly. 
Held on December 20, these elections ran true -to pre- 
scribed form: 99.8 percent of all votes cast went to the 
candidates of the Communist-dominated Fatherland 
Front; 99.53 percent of all eligible voters dutifully trooped 
to the polls. According to the Election Committee, 
4,987,567 persons cast their ballot as compared to 4,751,- 
849 citizens who took part in the First National Assembly 
elections of 1949. 

The general election was preceded by an intensive, 
make-believe campaign spearheaded by an army of over 
200,000 agitators, and day after day the press devoted 
lengthy editorials to the coming electoral “struggle,” fea- 
turing the usual propaganda cliches. As expected, no can i- 
date was disappointed; the machine worked with clock- 
like precision and in each precinct the government-ap- 
pointed “candidate” was overwhelmingly endorsed. This 
fraud was capped with the farcical official announcement 
that, in a country of over 5 million people, only 9,077 
voters had voted against the regime. This led Raboi- 
nichesko Delo (Sofia) of December 22 to comment that 
“Such overwhelming participation in elections and so clear 
a manifestation of unanimity are, of course, impossible 
in any capitalist country.” The paper then described elec- 
tion conditions in these capitalist countries: “open terror. 
oppression, election deals, frauds and falsifications. 
These were no doubt precisely the devices used by the 
regime in achieving its electoral victory. 


Czechoslovakia 


There has been no let-up in the current rash of show 
trials (see January 1954 issue, page 47). Despite New 
Course promises and minor concessions, ritualistic terror 
is still an integral part of regime policy. What is new, is 
the comparative mildness of the punishment meted out to 
leaders and organizers of the June riots, some of whom 
were finally brought to trial in Ostrava at the beginning 
of December 1953. 

The charges against these leaders of the popular uprising 
are described in the Ostrava daily Nova Svoboda of De- 
cember 16, 1953. According to this paper, the defendants 
were “. . . a group of persons who, in June 1953, following 
the currency reform and abolition of the rationing system, 
attempted . . . to organize disturbances and incited the 
workers against the government and the currency reform 

. who listened to and believed in enemy radio broad- 
casts, and wanted to spread its slogans among the work- 
ers. ...” The paper then describes some of the individual 
cases. These descriptions of anti-government demonstra- 
tions are plausible and, in broad outline, conform to re- 
ports of eyewitnesses who have since fled the country; in- 
cidentally, therefore, they throw new light on some of the 
phases of the June events. 

Two of the defendants, who must have been employees 
of a public bus service unit formerly owned by their re- 
spective fathers, were accused of attempting to disrupt 
transportation in the industrial area of Ostrava. Their in- 
tention, as stated by the prosecutor, was to prevent workers 
from commuting to and from their place of work. Another 
defendant, Karel Rezek, was charged with organizing mass 
disturbances in three of Ostrava’s coal mines, with “sland- 
ering the government and Party,” and with attacking a 
Party representative who attempted to “. . . unmask him 
before the workers as a demagogue.” Another accused was 
charged with posing as a workers’ representative and with 
having falsely assumed the function of delegate in some 
negotiations. This seems to confirm previous reports that 
the violence of the disturbances and the broad basis of 
popular discontent were such that the Communists were 
forced to enter into parleys with the strikers. The accusa- 
tions against a woman defendant included the crime of hav- 
ing incited the people by shouting: “Don’t be afraid, the 
Americans will come to our help!” 

It is significant that the Communists chose to wait six 
months before staging their first official riot trial and that, 
when they did, gave it a purely local play. The trial was 
held before a court of limited jurisdiction and not, as had 
been expected, before the Supreme Court in Prague. The 
central organ of the Party, Rude Pravo, failed to mention 
the proceedings, and the regional Party daily Nova Svoboda 
refrained from disclosing their exact date. However, the 
most revealing aspect of this sequel to the spontaneous mass 
upheaval lies in the nature of the sentences imposed. No 
one was condemned to death, and the harshest verdict was 
a comparatively moderate sentence of five years imprison- 
ment, given to a man who apparently organized a rebellion 














































in three large mines, situated in an industrial basin of vital 
importance. Other prison terms ranged from two years to 
nine months. It seems that the regime was afraid to rock 
the boat and, at the moment at least, wants to avoid run- 
ning into another tempest of popular rage. Since the gov- 
ernment could not let open opposition go unpunished, it 
compromised and without too much fanfare cautiously 
reasserted its authority. It is possible of course that some 
leaders may have been doomed silently; that, too, would 
represent an indirect tribute to the present strength of re- 
pressed popular sentiment. 

In other fields of oppression the regime apparently feels 
on safer ground, and here judicial murders are perpetrated 
as in the past. On December 23, 1953, Rude Pravo an- 
nounced that in a three-day trial before the Military Col- 
legium of the Prague Supreme Court, 25 persons had been 
tried on charges of treason and espionage. The indictment 
asserted that the accused had helped people escape from 
the country and that they “engaged in espionage to dis- 
cover data and facts which . . . must remain secret.” The 
defendants allegedly “collected news concerning our army, 
our political life, as well as our economy,” and committed 
other “crimes” such as operating a radio transmitter, hiding 





Kulacy {1 spekulanci sq na wsi gléwnymi roznosicielami 
Klamstw, fabrykowanych w ,BBC“ i innych szczekaczkach im- 
pertalistycznych. 


Legend: Kulaks and speculators are the main propagators of lies 
manufactured by the BBC and other yapping imperialistic radio 
stations. 


Caption: We have our own opinion about every problem. 
Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw), October 19, 1953 





CIC agents and, for some of the accused, merely knowing 
that these activities were taking place. 

As usual, the social origins of these “criminals” was 
stressed: they were either “kulaks,” sons of kulaks or for- 
mer funttionaries of pre-Communist days. The aim (which, 
as always, is to divorce the accused from the general popu- 
lation by pointing to their “anti-social” background) as- 
sumes added importance in this instance in view of the 
severity of the sentences imposed. Two men were con- 
demned to death, one woman to life imprisonment, while 
the others accused were given prison sentences ranging 
from 6 to 20 years. 

Another such trial, which involved one life sentence 
and several long terms of imprisonment, was held in the 
north Bohemian town of Usti on December 15-16. While 
the usual charges of sabotage and espionage were levelled 
at the nine defendants, a variant was introduced in the in- 
dictment. The men were accused of having engaged in the 
dissemination of foot-and-mouth disease, chicken-killing 
germs and Colorado beetles. Echoes of the Korean war 
were heard in a further charge that according to one of the 
witnesses, “an agent of the American CIC,” had brought 
bacteria into the country. He was supposed to have at- 
tempted to spread “diseases dangerous to human beings, 
such as jaundice, influenza, angina, etc.” 

The stress, however, was on the ravages the men in the 
dock were alleged to have created in the agricultural sector. 
From an “imperialist agent,” according to the indictment, 
they obtained bottles smuggled from the West and, “dis- 
guised as experienced farmers,” went on their germ-spread- 
ing spree, smearing door knobs, pouring infested liquid into 
fodder and letting loose bugs on fields. All defendants 
“spontaneously” confessed to these crimes. Furthermore, 
the church and exiles were implicated, so that it becomes 
clear from this trial that the regime has in no way changed 
its policy of dramatically shifting the blame for its own 
failures—particularly in agriculture—on to the shoulders of 
people it wishes to eliminate, now as before. 


Committee Sessions 


Rude Pravo of December 19, 1953 devoted five pages 
of its special eight-page edition to reports of a second ses- 
sion of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party. The main theme running through these 
accounts touched upon the question of developing agri- 
cultural production (see page 13). Another meeting, this 
time of the Central Committee of the Slovak branch of the 
C.P., took place in Bratislava, December 18-19. Twenty- 
nine comrades took part in the “discussion,” though only 
Karol Bacilek, First Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Slovakia, acted as spokesman. 


After the expected vows of allegiance to the all-State 
Party had been made, and dutiful assurances of loyalty 
to Party programs had been voiced, Bacilek dealt ex- 
tensively with the “bourgeois-nationalist and separatist 
Ludak tendencies” which, according to him, plagued 
Slovakia. These passages on the mood of the Slovak popu- 
lation are most revealing, and indicate that the Com- 
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munists in Prague are now, more than ever, the focal point 
of hatred throughout the country. Bacilek’s enjoinder that 
all Communists “fix their eyes upon Prague,” because 
“There is the seat of the Party’s representatives. . . ,” 
shows that even among devotees of the regime the tend- 
ency is keep away from the iron discipline of the Prague 
headquarters. Bacilek’s reference to the coming “condem- 
nation” of Husak and Novomesky, two leading Communists 
who were expelled from the Party at its Ninth Congress in 
June 1950, was hardly calculated to reassure his listeners 
on this score. The two men had been accused of Slovak 
“separatism,” and have been left to linger for three and a 
half years without the benefit of a trial. 

Bacilek also discussed the increase in the number of 
officials and complained of ever-worsening bureaucratism; 
he expressed the pious hope that the newly “elected” Na- 
tional Committees, would rectify this situation. 




























































































Price Reductions and Other Consumer Grants 











A further reduction in the price of consumer items was 
announced by the government on December 13 and 18. 
The measures, effective at once, appear to supplement a 
previous reduction (see November 1953 issue, page 7), 
which failed to pare down prices of some important food 
items. These food prices (in koruny) are now reduced as 
shown below: 



















































































Former Dec. 18 
Commodity Unit Price Price 

eggs, preserved . each 1.50-1.80 0.90-1.20 
NE iio Rsiicamcnseas kilo 38.00 28.00 
OO ea eee kilo 27.00 19.00 
MM ciate ers scisss 6% 100 grms. 8.00 6.00 
cabbage, white . kilo 1.30 0.50 
canned fish ....... $00 grms. cont. 11.20 6.65 
sardines .......... 100 grms. 10.25 6.65 














Other announced price reductions (with percentage of 
reduction in parenthesis) were as follows: soya products 
(23-34), durable pastry (15-23), citrus fruits (22). 


Simultaneously with and in addition to the price reduc- 
tion, the government announced the removal of restrictions 
on the purchase of industrial consumer goods. With the 
lifting of these limitations, in force since May 30, 1953, 
Czechoslovak citizens can now buy textiles, shoes, soap, 
matches, etc. in unrestricted quantities. Restrictions on the 
purchase of food items, however, still remain in force; thus, 
the amounts of foodstuffs that can be bought at any one 
time (with quantities in parenthesis) are as follows: bread, 
flour and potatoes (6.6 lbs.) ; rice, sugar, meat and salt 
(2.2 Ibs.) ; fruit jams, lard, margarine and legumes (1.1 
lb.) ; pastry and eggs (10 each); butter (.5 lb.) ; coffee 
(.3 lb.) ; vegetable oil and milk (1 qt.) ; cans of meat over 
1 lb. and boxes of milk cans (1 each). That resentment 
over these restrictions exists is revealed in a Svet Prace 
(Prague), December 17 comment: 























































































“With respect to the sale of reasonable quantities of 
goods at any time the decree . . . of May 30 is still in 
force to preserve the cheerful reality that, whenever shops 






are open, everybody can obtain goods. Sales clerks are 
required to comply with this decree, and they resent the 
customers’ notion that this [compliance with the decree] 
reflects a lack of good will on their part.” 


Further New Course measures were: (1) a December 12 
announcement that, as a result of frequent complaints, 
effective January 1 the prices for services (repairs, paint 
and upholstery jobs etc.) would be lowered by 10 percent; 
(2) a December 31 reduction in the price of rayon stock- 
ings, which will now sell for 6.35 to 8.10 koruny, or 35 
percent less than the old price. 


Tax Reduction and Loans 


A minor tax reduction to benefit both single and married- 
but-childless wage and salary earners was reported by Rude 
Pravo (Prague), last December 19. Hitherto, these per- 
sons have had to pay income taxes 100 percent higher than 
taxpayers with two dependents. The new decree, effective 
January 26, reduces this difference by from six to 65 per- 
cent, depending on the individual’s income. According to 
Rude Pravo, the new measure will result in savings of “up 
to” 110 koruny—a negligible sum, considering that the 
average monthly wage for industrial workers is about 1,250 
koruny and that, in all probability, the large majority of 
taxpayers affected will benefit by much less than the de- 
clared maximum. 


This slight concession is typical of the current campaign, 
launched on September 15, to woo consumers and tax- 
payers. It is typical in the sense that the regime did not 
restore all that it took away by its drastic June 1, 1953 cur- 
rency reform. Thus, up to that time, based on the Decem- 
ber 11, 1952 tax increase, the income tax of single persons 
was 40 percent and of persons with one dependent 20 per- 
cent higher than that of taxpayers with two dependents. 
The present cuts do not, therefore, restore the pre-June 
level. 


Another example of only partially restoring previously- 
held rights was contained in a December 29 Radio Brati- 
slava announcement that the temporarily suspended grant- 
ing of loans to newlyweds, would be resumed forthwith. 
The amount that could be applied for, however, was re- 
duced from 7,200 to 6,000 koruny. 


New Year Messages 


President Zapotocky’s New Year Message did not con- 
tain any startling revelation. He once again made it plain 
that, in spite of the New Course, no drastic change would 
take place in the organization of the agricultural sector. 
“A Socialist agriculture must complement a Socialist in- 
dustry,” he stated, and then went on to lament the fact 
that several hundred thousand people previously employed 
in agriculture had left the land—ignoring the fact that 
the regime itself had so planned it in the past. In a 
masterpiece of understatement, the President did admit 
that the June currency reform had been unpopular, but 
then defended it as necessary and, of course, took credit for 
the two moderate price reductions that followed. 





Another New Year’s message was delivered by Deputy 
Premier and Minister of National Defense, Dr. Alexej 
Cepicka. The speech was unusual in that it did not deal 
with the achievements or merits of the Armed Forces, but 
concentrated instead on armament production. It con- 
tained several laudatory references to specific factories and 
exhorted all employees in the armament industry to 
emulate the example set by these plants and to perfect and 


step up their production in accordance with Soviet 
methods. 


Romania 


People’s Councils elections were held on December 20, 
1953. The preparatory campaign to mobilize the “masses” 
began two months earlier, but the real key to this latest 
political fraud is to be found in a decree of September 
24, 1953, regulating the status of the People’s Councils (the 
Romanian equivalents of local Soviets). The measure con- 
tains provisions which: (1) made it possible to hold 
elections a year before the expiration of present terms; 
(2) reduced by half the length of the mandate—from 4 
to 2 years; (3) increased the number of representatives 
from 80,000 to 135,220 by subdividing electoral precincts. 
This seems to indicate that the regime had decided to rid 
itself of elements it considered either incompetent or un- 
trustworthy, and that it was in a hurry to do so. It also 
shows a desire to keep tighter control over deputies by 
rotating them more often. Finally, it is evidence that the 
ruling clique, by increasing the number of Council mem- 
bers, found it necessary to make its influence more vigor- 
ously felt on the local level. 


Premier Gheorghiu-Dej, speaking to his constituents at 
the “Grivitza Rosie” railroad factory, defined the task of 
the newly-elected men. As reported in Scanteia (Buch- 
arest) of December 20, the Premier’s speech contained the 
following remark: “There are no problems which cannot 
be overcome by the Party with the help of the large masses 
of the population. But one cannot improve living condi- 
tions in an instant and on orders from headquarters. 
Steady and organized effort is required to achieve in- 
creases in industrial and agricultural output, to lower the 
cost of consumer goods, and to step up exchanges between 
town and village.” 


Designation of candidates was of course an all-Party 
affair. On October 30, 1953, Scanteia described the pro- 


cedure in the following terms: “Meetings to designate 
candidates were held in factories, collective farms, MTS’s 
and state farms, in institutions, villages and_ precincts. 
. . . These meetings constitute the vivid expression of the 
democratic nature of our state, which derives its force 
from active mass participation. . . .” In reality, hand- 
picked individuals “proposed” suitable candidates: “...a 
tall and strong young man, expressing the desire of all, 
made his request be heard. . . .” The strong man was 
Tofan Constantin, a member of the Communist Youth 
Organization; the object of his request was to “propose” 


Vasile Musat, who happened to be first secretary of the 
youth group. 

The September 24 decree includes the provision that 
relatives of former landowners and “capitalists” are now 
eligible to be included in the electoral lists if “they have 
fought on the anti-Hitlerite front . . . have supported the 
revolutionary movement . . . are parents, brothers or sis- 
ters of soldiers. . . .” The list includes various other cate- 
gories of persons and gives the impression of liberalizing 
voting qualifications. In actual fact, however, as com- 
pared to 1952, half a million fewer citizens went to the 
polls this year. 

The election itself was preceded by the usual campaign 
of “agitation.” According to the September measure, the 
local electoral commissions were to notify the people 
“every day—through publications and in other ways—of 
the day and place of the elections.” 

Election results were of the expected superlative kind: 
98 percent of the voters participated in the elections, and 


all chosen “representatives” were members of the “Demo- 
cratic Front.” 


Rent Reductions 


Agerpress (Bucharest) of December 12, 1953, reported 
that by a decision of the Council of Ministers rent reduc- 
tions had been granted to the working people. The deci- 
sion stipulates that the rent on legally defined living space 
is not to exceed seven to ten percent of the worker’s 
monthly gross wages or his total monthly taxable income. 
In no case is the rent to be higher than 350 lei a month. 
The report also refers to new “facilities” with respect to 
the calculation of rents, without, however, disclosing their 
nature or precise effect beyond stating that these “facilities” 
will result in a “substantial reduction in the amount of 
rent.” 

The measure appears to be complementary to two de- 
crees—of November 10 and December 3 (see January 1954 
issue, page 53)—granting long-term loans for the construc- 
tion of dwellings. Both the new rent reduction and the 
measures aimed at increasing housing facilities are part of 
the new government drive to improve the population’s 
living standard and so enlist their loyalty. 


Pension System Revised 


Substantial concessions to the population were contained 
in a government-backed, December 12 decision of the Ro- 
manian Central Trades Union Committee providing for an 
improvement of the old age, orphan, widow and invalid 
pensions. According to the new decree, the pension age 
limit for workers who are exposed to heavy working con- 
ditions or conditions harmful to their health, is fixed at 55 
years, after a period of employment of 25 years. The age 
limit for women is fixed at 52 years after 20 years of service. 
The previous retirement age, established in 1951, was 60 
for men and 55 for women. The new decree also pro- 
vides for retirement, with rights to old age pensions, of 
workers who reach the 50-year-old mark after 20 years of 
service in extremely arduous types of occupation. 
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The new provisions, effective from January 1, 1954, re- 
store the right to collect pensions to relatives of deceased 
pensioners, if these persons—parents, brothers or sisters— 
had previously been supported by the salary of the former 
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have pensioner. This right, formerly in existence in Romania 
1 the § b-fore the Communist coup, was actually abolished by the 
r sis- J regime in December 1948. Similarly, previously enjoyed 
cate- § benefits now accrue to surviving husbands, or to one of the 
izing J parents of the deceased, irrespective of age or working 
com- § capacity, provided that the surviving children, brothers or 
> the § sisters to be looked after are under eight years old. Chil- 

dren themselves now also become entitled to a pension as 
oaign § beneficiaries if one of the parents dies—even if the other 
, the § parent is employed. In case both parents should die, chil- 
eople § dren may claim pensions based on the combined salary of 
s—of § the two. 

; The new decree also clearly spells out the kind of aid 
kind: Ft, be given to expectant mothers who are entitled to pen- 
» and Fons. For the child’s food they are to receive a monthly 
emo- F ailotment of 75 lei, while 150 lei are to be earmarked for 

the purchase of clothing. And just as the family is to be 
helped in case of birth, so assistance is also to be provided 
in case of death. Thus, pensioners are now to be eligible 
ported F for special assistance whenever a dependent dies—child, 
educ- wife, husband, brother or sister—to the amount of 500 lei 
deci- § if the deceased was older than 10, and 300 /ei if he was 

space § under 10. 
orker’s ; a 

The main effects of these provisions seem to be a 
oad strengthening of the captive family unit. Heretofore, the 
ae regime had promoted a careful policy of the dissolution of 
aaa family ties and units, both as a means of greater control 
> 1+. 99 | over individuals, as well as a means of separating the chil- 
ities iren f he older traditions. Now, as part of their con- 
ant of | “"e? from the older - , as p ir con 

cessionary policy, the Communists are forced to acknowl- 
oa edge these family relations, however unwillingly, and to 
1954 provide actual financial commitments to them. 
nstruc- 
nd the Poland 
mes Ever since the Polish New Course was announced, the 
government has waged a campaign to increase agricultural 
production and intensify educational activity in the coun- 
tryside. To implement this drive, the regime called a 
December 8 conference of activists of the Polish Teachers’ 
itained § Union. Over 500 teachers, mostly from rural areas, were 
he Ro-§ instructed to popularize the “concrete tasks” of the new 
‘for anf program and to deal extensively with economic problems. 
invalid § In stressing the importance of educational work, the main 
on age § speaker at the conference, Vice-Premier Jozef Cyrankie- 
ig con-§ wicz, discussed the prominent role teachers play in build- 
d at 55§ ing “the new life, shaping the new man, and raising the 
‘he age intellectual and spiritual standards of the younger genera- 
service. § tion in the framework of the class struggle.” 
was 60 The second speaker at the Congress, Vice-Chairman of 
SO pro-§ the Central Board of the Polish Teachers’ Union, Stanis- 
ions, Off law Mach, complained that there are too many teachers 
years Off who do not understand “the basic economic laws of the 






present period.” Teachers, he said, must help accelerate 
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the proposed rise in the national living standard and raise 
the cultural level of the rural and urban working masses. 
In the countryside, he said, teacher-activists must help dis- 
seminate agrotechnical knowledge and include agricultural 
courses in their school programs. This instruction should 
include field work, experimentation and discussions of 
mechanization problems. Mach also recommended that 
educational institutions maintain contacts with State 
Machine Centers and State farms and kolkhozes. 

The purpose of this program is twofold: to recruit badly 
needed agricultural cadres from among youth and to im- 
press upon students the “advantages” of agricultural col- 
lectivization. Both Mach and Cyrankiewicz said that 
there were many shortcomings in educational work and 
that teachers must wage an “energetic campaign” to 
overcome present deficiencies. To encourage teacher-acti- 
vists, Mach promised them improved living conditions 
which would include free housing and free transportation 
and fuel. Whether this aid will materialize or will have 
the effect desired remains to be seen. In concentrating on 
youth, the government clearly hopes to compensate for its 
lack of success in dealing with adult peasants. 


Tuwim Dies 


The Polish government recently accorded a State funeral 
to poet Julian Tuwim, who died on December 27 in Zako- 
pane at the age of 59. In spite of his collaboration with the 
Communists, Tuwim was considered by many European 
critics as the greatest contemporary Polish poet. In his 
youth, Tuwim studied law and philosophy at Lodz Univer- 
sity and specialized in Russian and Polish literature. His 
first volume of poems, entitled Lying in Wait for God, was 
published in 1918 and won the immediate recognition of 
the critics. He continued to publish poetry for many years 
and in 1933 his tenth volume, Collected Poems, Kazimierz 
received the highest award of the Polish Academy of Litera- 
ture. After the German invasion of Poland in 1939, Tuwim 
escaped and moved to the United States. He returned to 
Poland after the war and until his death was a main figure 
in the Communist literary life of the country. 


The Church 


Following the arrest of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski in 
September, Polish Cornmunists intensified their campaign 
to gain control of the ‘Catholic Church. On September 28, 
“patriotic priests,” cooperating with the regime, pledged to 
oppose “diversionist propaganda” in the Church and to 
triple their ranks. On October 15 a new group of “patri- 
otic priests and laymen” affiliated with the National Front 
was set up, and provincial committees were subsequently 
established throughou: the country (see December 1953 
issue, p. 44). At the end of November these committees 
held meetings in which the discussions centered on means 
of improving Church cooperation with the Government. 
At the same time it was decided that not only all priests 
but also all bishops should take loyalty oaths to the re- 
gime. This process actually began in May 1953, in 
accordance with a February 1953 decree stipulating that 
“persons occupying ecclesiastical Church positions must 
take a loyalty pledge to the People’s Republic.” Although 
a number of priests were forced to sign oaths at that time, 
the matter was dropped after several months. The Novem- 
ber meetings prepared the ground for a revival of this 
procedure and on December 17 bishops, ordinaries, 
auxiliary bishops, and vicars capitular from all dioceses 
were summoned to Warsaw. In the presence of the new 
Chairman of the Bishop’s Conference, Bishop Michal 
Klepacz, and Vice-Premier Cyrankiewicz, the pledge was 
read by Secretary of the Episcopate Bishop Zygmunt 
Choromanski. As broadcast by Radio Warsaw, December 
17, the oath reads as follows: 


“I take the solemn oath of loyalty to the Polish 
People’s Republic and her government. I promise to do 
everything for the development of the Polish People’s 
Republic, for increasing her power and safety. I shall 
make every effort in order that the clergy under me ap- 
peal—in accordance with their civic duty—in their sacer- 
dotal activities to the faithful to obey the law and the 
State authorities, to intensify their work on the devel- 
opment of the national economy and the improvement 
of the national welfare. 

“I promise not to undertake anything which might be 
contrary to the interests of the Polish People’s Republic 
or which threatens the safety and integrity of her fron- 
tiers. Having the good of the State and its interests in 
mind, I shall endeavor to save it from any dangers I 
know to be threatening it.” 


Both Vice-Premier Cyrankiewicz and Bishop Klepacz 
made official statements on this occasion. Cyrankiewicz 
refrained from attacking the Episcopate and Bishop 
Klepacz assured the government of the Church’s loyalty. 
Apparently the regime has decided to adopt a more lenient 
official attitude towards the Episcopate, and the Epis- 
copate, in turn, is trying to improve its formal relations 
with the State in order to prevent further attacks against 
a Hierarchy which has already had nine bishops imprisoned 
or removed from office. In his address Cyrankiewicz stated 
that the government is convinced that the oath “will con- 
tribute towards an even fuller implementation of these 


important pledges [contained in the April 1950 Church- 
State Agreement], that the clergy will work more energetic- 
ally for the development of the State, and that the Episco- 
pate will increasingly disseminate among its clergy patrioiic 
principles . . . which will serve the country and the father- 
land—Poland.” 

Bishop Klepacz declared, in part: 


“The Catholic clergy regards as its mission and pa- 
triotic duty participation in the collective efforts of the 
entire nation, for the raising of general prosperity, for 
the security of our country, for the glory of our father- 
land. This is at the- same time a guarantee of the re- 
jection of all attempts to utilize religious feelings for 
anti-Polish purposes. . . . We are convinced that to- 
day’s act of taking the oath will become a further step 
toward the harmonious collaboration of Church and 
State for the good of our Fatherland.” 


It is evident that despite the government’s formal atti- 
tude of leniency it intends to make ever greater use of 
“patriotic priests” in Church affairs and that it has not 
in any way abated its campaign against the unity of Polish 
Catholics with the Vatican. 


Packages to Poland 


A Polish decree imposing crippling customs duties on 
parcels from abroad appeared to be a new step in the 
Communist anti-West campaign. Propaganda proclaiming 
the imminent economic collapse of the US and the low 
living standards prevalent throughout the West has too 
often been dispelled by the receipt of gift packages from 
abroad. It is estimated that 100,000 parcels, mostly from 
the US, are shipped to Poland monthly, and that since 
the end of the war Poles have received one hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of goods. Hitherto, the regime has tol- 
erated these packages because they have relieved consider- 
ably the acute shortage of consumer supplies; now, they 
are to be curtailed not only because they are an “invidious” 
form of pro-Western propaganda, but because the govern- 
ment must boost its supply of foreign currency. 

Under the new decree, only books, periodicals, photo- 
graphs and medical equipment, such as hearing aids and 
artificial limbs, will be admitted duty free. For other goods, 
import duties are excessive: at the current official exchange 
rate of four zlotys to the dollar, Poles will have to pay about 
$15 on a new pair of nylon stockings and $10 on a used 
pair. The intention of the decree is that money rather than 
parcels should be sent from abroad to the official import- 
export agency, PKO (General Bureau of Savings). Then 
PKO will keep the money and the recipient of the gift will 
be given the equivalent in goods from special State stores. 
The government will thus be assured a supply of foreign 
currencies. 

Due to the unfavorable artifical exchange rate of the 
zloty it is expected that people will be discouraged from 
sending money to Poland in place of goods. Ten dol- 
lars exchanged for zlotys at the official rate will buy 
just one pound of coffee. With the curtailment of gift 
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A banya Gtvesztéiben kiismerem magam, de a 
biirokracia utvesztéiben sohasem fogom maganiat 
kiismerni. 


Caption: I can find my way through the mine labyrinth but never 
through the labyrinth of bureaucracy. 


The papers in his hand read: “Requisition for a new engine” and 
“New Invention.” The doors from left to right read: “New In- 
veations Dept.,” with a sign saying, “Do not Disturb!” “Technical 
Division”—the sign reads “In Conference,” and “Mine Director’s 
Oilfice,”—the sign is marked “Keep Out!” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), September 3, 1953 


parcels, the Polish people will be deprived of many prod- 
ucts which are either unobtainable or far too expensive. 


A new pair of shoes—of poor quality—costs a person in 
Poland more than $40. 


Polish Calendar 


The Polish government has issued an order* to the 
schools, asking them to celebrate, during the current school 
year, 51 days of “Communist Gala-Days”; one month of 
Polish-Soviet Friendship, and several occasional celebra- 
tions, such as Poland’s Rebirth Year and the 10th anni- 
versary of the Polish People’s Republic. 

The following holidays are to be celebrated by the 
schools : 


October Chinese National Holiday 
International Peace Day 


East German People’s Republic National 
Holiday 


12 Day of the Polish Army 
12 10th Anniversary of the Battle of Lenino 
Oct. 8-Nov.7 The Month of Polish-Soviet Friendship 


November 7 36th Anniversary of the October Revolu- 


tion 
10 International Youth Day 
29 Albanian Liberation Day 
December 4 
r 15 


Miners’ Day 


Anniversary of the Founding of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party 


. 30 Romanian National Holiday 


*Source: Dziennik Urzedowy Ministerstwa Oswiaty No. 13, 
page 187 (Warsaw), October 7, 1953. 


10th Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Polish People’s Council 

35th Anniversary of the Murder of Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht 

Anniversary of the Liberation of Warsaw 

Anniversary of the Death of Vladimir 
Lenin 

February International Day of the Struggle Against 
the Colonial System 


Red Army Day 


Anniversary of the Death of J. Stalin 
International Women’s Day 


March 


“ 


Anniversary of the Insurrection of the 
Paris Commune 


World Youth Week 

Anniversary of the Death of Julian March- 
lewski 

Anniversary of the Death of Gen. Karol 
Swierczewski 

Hungarian National Holiday 

Birthday of Boleslaw Bierut 

Labor Day 

Czechoslovak National Holiday 

Week of Education, Books, and Press 

Victory Day 

International Children’s Day 

Anniversary of Death of Iwan Miczurin 

Physical Culture Day 

Sea Day 

Anniversary of the Signing of the Polish- 
German Treaty on the Oder-Neisse 
Frontier 

Anniversary of the Death of Felik Dzier- 
zynski 

10th Anniversary of the Founding of the 


Polish Committee for National Libera- 
tion [Communist] 

Union of [Communist] Youth Organiza- 
tions 


August 23 Polish Air Force Day 


September 9 Bulgarian National Day 


Besides the above schedule of official holidays, the heads 
of the schools should take into account in their plans of 
educational work: 


The celebrations connected with the observances of 
the Year of Copernicus; 


November 1 60th Anniversary of the Death of Jan 


Matejko (famous Polish painter) ; 


April 19 Anniversary of the Uprising of the War- 


saw Ghetto; 


20th Anniversary of the Death of Marie 
Curie-Sklodowski; 


July 


October 14 100th Anniversary of the Establishment 


of the National Education Commission. 





The form of the celebrations, according to the Order, 
should vary; the aim should be: “to deepen among the 
youth love towards the People’s Poland, noble pride in our 
results and achievemen:s; to develop love for the heroes of 
the working class of Poland and of other peoples; to fight 
in defense of the peace for the benefit of their people and 
all mankind.” 


Albania 


On January 6, Bashi:imi (Tirana) published the text of 
a decree by the Presidium of the People’s Assembly on in- 
come tax reductions for small private traders and artisans. 
The decree, the paper states, “was issued in conformity 
with measures recently taken by our Party and government 
favoring and encouraging the further and total develop- 
ment of small private trade and artisanship.” The changed 
procedure in tax assessment for persons in these categories 
will, according to Bashkimi, result in reductions ranging 
from 28 percent for smaller artisans and traders to 19 per- 
cent for bigger ones. This will supposedly bring about an 
overall tax reduction of about 25 percent—a sizeable de- 
crease for the persons concerned. 

Bashkimi also mentions tax reductions affecting “invalids 
of the national liberation war, injured workers and other 
categories of individuals, reductions which aim at improv- 
ing the working conditions of invalids so that they may 
work and produce for themselves and for the welfare of 
the people.” The Communist paper does not specify the 
amount of these reductions, though presumably they will 
be in line with the aforementioned decreases for tradesmen 
and artisans. 

The accent of this latest concession is on private pro- 
duction; thus it is specifically stipulated that members of 
“private production workshops” will benefit by a 23 percent 
cut in income tax, while artisans “working in the country- 
side” and “ambulant traders” will be granted a 10 percent 
reduction. “The increase of products for trade and the 
better supply to the people of mass consumer goods is one 
of the most urgent and important of current problems faced 
by our Party and government,” the paper states. 

In connection with this New Course program, Zeri I 
Popullit (Tirana) of December 25, 1953, ran an editorial 
on the People’s Councils elections to be held in March. 
“The new elections will serve further to consolidate . . . 
local organs and mobilize the people to fulfill the tasks en- 


Party Congresses 


Party Congresses have been scheduled throughout 
the Soviet orbit for the following dates: 
er 


yy 


Estonian Communist Party February 4 


Latvian Communist Party February 9 
February 10 
February 25 


March 10 


Lithuanian Communist Party 
Bulgarian Communist Party 
Polish Communist Party 
Romanian Communist Party 
East German Communist Party .... End of March 
April 18 
Czechoslovak Communist Party .... June 12-13 


Hungarian Communist Party 


trusted to them by the State plan.” The paper commenis 
that this “task” is to increase production, to turn out qual- 
ity goods and reduce costs. Successful accomplishment of 
these duties, the paper adds, “requires healthy People’s 
Councils. . . . They should be able to understand and im- 
plement the Party’s policy and the government’s decisions.” 

From behind these words the real Party crisis emerges 
quite clearly: with the introduction of the new economic 
line, the old bureaucrats, now firmly entrenched, have to 
go. On January 12, 1954, Zeri I Popullit described : this 
situation as follows: 


“In some districts heads of industrial enterprises and 
Party functionaries do not look after the workers’ wel- 
fare. All they are concerned with is to tell workers to 
work harder, introduce new methods, save materials, 
and fulfill the Plan—they are never interested in the 
workers’ happiness. 

“The aim of both Party and government is to improve 
the workers’ life wherever possible. . . . Party workers 
must do all they can to assure the success of this aim.” 


By training, all Party officials are conditioned to convey 
directives from above unquestioningly. Now the regime f 
hopes to change their orientation by decree: “The People’s f 
Councils are governing organs and so bureaucrats should 
not be involved in them, because they are men who are 
detached from the masses.” As Communists, despite the } 
new policy, they are bound to remain “detached” in the 
future—elections or no elections. 
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Recent and Related 


Liberation: The Threat and Challenge 
of Power, by William S. Culbertson 
(Tupper & Love: $3.50). This book at- 
tempts to define the nature of “libera- 
tion.” asserting that it means more than 
political independence; that nations and 
peoples can also be captives of religious 
fanaticism, overpopulation. inertia. etc.. 
and that “it would help if all nations 
would admit that their own liberation is 
incomplete.” The author cites Romania, 
where he served as American Minister 
from 1925-1928, as an example of a coun- 
try now in almost complete captivity. His 
book poses the question of whether the 
liberation of foreign nations is a legiti- 
mate concern of the United States. The 
author’s conclusion—that “free peoples 
cannot be indifferent to the captivity of 
other peoples by the aggressor’”—is based 
partly on practical stock-taking of the 
balance of world power and partly on 
the idealistic concept of “power as a 
trust.” The sources and extent of U.S. 
power are itemized and favorably com- 
pared with what the author believes are 
the weaknesses of any international or- 
ganization. The author’s political view 
of the world is a classic composition of 
unabashed admiration for material 
strength combined with a somewhat ro- 
mantic idealism. 


Communist Close-Up, by Vincent R. Tor- 
tora (Exposition: $3.00). An eyewitness 
report on the Third World Peace Festival 
by an American journalist who posed 
successfully in East Berlin as a foreign 
Communist newspaperman, representing 
the “free Italian workers.” Equipped 
with a forged Party card, Tortora at- 
tended youth parades, presentations of 
North Korean dramas on American 
“warmongering,” and rigged press con- 
ferences. He talked with North Korean 
veterans, German students, and members 
of Communist delegations from Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, China. Egypt, Iran, ete. 
Although his popularized reportorial style 
lacks literary lustre, his story of how 
anti-Western sentiments were manufac- 
tured and peddled at the Berlin Fes- 
tival is an enlightening glimpse into the 
workings of one of the major Communist 
advertising campaigns against the free 
world. 


Moscow and Chinese Communists, }y 
Robert C. North (Stanford: $5.00). The 
genesis, tactical development. shortcom- 
ings (from all viewpoints) and probable 
future of the Moscow-China tie are ana- 
lyzed in this documented case study of 
the Communist movement in China. 
North, a novelist as weli as a Hoover 
Institute research expert. tells with style 
and insight the long saga of the “China 
tragedy”—the frail beginnings of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Comintern and 
Stalin involvement in the °20’s, the rise 
of Mao and his application of “Bolshevik 
principles with a Chinese twist.” the fail- 
ure of U.S. China policy in the 1940's. 
The lessons to be learned from all this 
in reference to the other vulnerable areas 
of Asia and Africa are carefully spelled 
out. 


Crisis in the Kremlin, by Maurice Hin- 
dus (Doubleday: $3.95). The author, a 
native Russian who made regular visits 
to his homeland between 1923 and 1945, 
holds that the Kremlin dictatorship will 
crumble from within, and argues that the 
“containment” policy has already justi- 
fied itself at least on a_ psychological 
level. His vision of a resolved future 
thus rests on two premises: the inevitabil- 
ity of a palace revolution, and the his- 
toric volatile temper of the Russian 
masses. 


The Rebel, by Albert Camus (Knopf: 
$4.00) is a penetrating study of how the 
theories of the philosophers—Rousseau, 
Sade, Hegel, Nietzsche, Marx—were ex- 
ploited for political purposes by dema 
gogues from Robespierre to Hitler and 
Stalin. The author calls for “a halt to 
unreason, a return to proportion, and a 
sense of values having as its aim the 
happiness and development of living hu- 
man beings.” 


The Diplomats 1919-1939, edited by 
Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert 
(Princeton: $9.00). Seventeen experts 
study the diplomatic record—and_ the 
men who made it—of the interwar years. 
The book provides valuable background 
for understanding the machinery of di- 
plomacy, its potentialities and its limita- 
tions as civilization’s instrument for con- 
ducting international relations. 





Tue NatTionAL COMMITTEE FOR A FREE Europe was founded in 1949 by 
a group of private American citizens who joined together for direct action 
aimed at the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. With the help of endowments and public contributions to the Crusade 
for Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other activities, Radio Free 
Europe. The Committee’s efforts are focused on the captive countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts the Committee counts among 
its active allies the democratic leaders—scholars, journalists, political and 
economic experts, and men of letters—who have escaped from the Commu- 
nist enslavement of their native lands. 
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